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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


The eminent artist who has just 
passed away was not only one of the 
greatest painters of the contemporary 
school, but he was an admirable talker 
about art and kindred subjects. The 
following charmingly simple narrative 
of his own career was prepared at the 
instance of our distinguished colleague 
Thiébault-Sisson. [Ed. Annales. ] 

There is nothing to tell about my 
early childhood. It was quite free 
from hardship. I was educated at the 
Lycée in Lyons, and I am obliged 
humbly to confess that my career 
there was not a brilliant one. The 
prizes I took were few and far be- 
tween, and I spent my strength chiefly 
in growing. I was tall, tall, tall,—thin, 
thin, thin! I put on I know not how 
many centimetres a to the de- 
spair of my poor mother. No sooner 
had she finished a garment for me than 
my arms and legs obstinately outgrew 
the same. It was the occupation of my 
youth. 

One striking event, and one only, 
marked the passage of these boyish 
years:—the visit to Lyons of the Duc 
d’Orleans in 1838. I was in the fourth 
form of the Lycée, and had been ar- 
rayed, for the occasion, in a bran-new 
pair of pearl-gray trousers with straps, 
a fashionable waistcoat, a high collar 
and a perfectly ideal cap. The pupils 
were all drawn up in two rows in the 
great court of the Lycée. Suddenly a 
great silence fell upon the buzzing 
crowd, for the prince had arrived, 


year, 
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slight, elegant, distinguished, and 
sporting a pair of purple pantaloons, 
which I shall never forget as long as 
Music followed; then an official 


ad- 


I live. 
reception, and then a number of 
dresses, one of which I distinctly re- 
member, for it was pronounced by one 
of my classmates, old Colfavree, who, 
as exhibitioner, had to give the signal 
for the drums to beat, and who after- 
wards made himself a name in politics. 

When the speeches were over, the 
pupils defiled the prince, the 
proctor picking out thirty or so, at hap- 
hazard, for the supreme honor of being 
presented to our august visitor as the 
flower of the college and the hope of 
France. I was tranquilly 
along with the rest, when, to my utter 
amazement, the proctor beckoned to 
A thunderbolt at my feet could 
It was the 
However, 


before 


moving 


me! 
not have startled me more. 
last thing I had expected. 
the proctor did actually name me to 
that and added 
“Another good monseigneur! 
One of our best.” 

There I stood, in my tight pearl-gray 
trousers, clutching at my cap, smiling, 
blushing, stammering and turning pale. 
Something I knew I must say in reply 
to the complimentary remarks ad- 
dressed to me, so I caught my breath 


august personage, 


scholar, 


and gasped out—“Sire!” 

The Duke laughed; the 
laughed; everybody. I saw I had made 
a blunder, caught myself up and ex- 
claimed, “‘Monsieur!”’ 


proctor 
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More laughter, in the midst of which 
I passed on, overwhelmed with morti- 
fication, and rejoined my comrades. 
Despite my sorry plight, however, I 
made a great impression upon them, 
as the boy who had been chosen to be 
introduced to Monseigneur. 

Two years after this my mother died, 
and my father decided to send me to 
Paris to finish my education. I took 
the courses of rhetoric and philosophy 
at the College of Henri IV., and I was 
very dull at both. I did not even shine 
in the drawing-class. I made sketches 
in my exercise-books, and scribbled on 
the margins of my text-books, like any 
other boy, but I never took a prize or 
won any kind of promotion. There 
was not one atom of the infant prodigy 
about me—as you see. 

When I left school my vocation was 
by no means determined; and mean- 
while, pending my decision, or that of 
some one else for me, I went to my 
sister in Macon, whose husband, like 
my father, was an engineer. There I 
passed a couple of years in the most de- 
lectable idleness, after which I went 
for the first time to Italy. It was a 
wedding .journey—though not mine, 
for I accompanied a perfectly aimless 
and commonplace young pair, who 
neither cared for the past, nor worried 
themselves about the future, but were 
quite content to enjoy the present. 

Not until my return from this tour 
did I develop a decided taste for paint- 
ing. I then returned to Paris and en- 
tered Scheffer’s studio;—not Ary’s, but 
that of his brother Henry, who Was an 
admirable portrait painter,—author of 
the Charlotte Corday in the Louvre,— 
with whom I might have learned my 
trade thoroughly, if I had really cared 
for the trade as taught by him. Not 


finding precisely what I wanted, I 


worked in an amateur fashion, and at 
the end of the year 1847 I was as lit- 
tle versed in the technique of my mas- 
ter as in the argot of his apprentices. 
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I will illustrate my “freshness” by a 
little anecdote. I passed the vacation 
of this year with my sister at Macon, 
At my brother-in-law’s, and at other 
houses, I frequently saw Lamartine, 
and once I had the pleasure of meeting 
the poet’s wife. She opened conversa- 
tion in the most gracious manner. 
“You are studying painting?’ “Yes, 
madame.” “Do you do the figure?” Un- 
derstanding figure only in the sense of 
face, I replied innocently, “Sometimes, 
madame, I do the whole person.” 

I never took a real start until I went 
to Italy for the second time in 1848. 
This time I went with a comrade of my 
own age, and an artist whose acquaint- 
ance I had made in Paris, Bauderon de 
Vermeron. He was a capital fellow, 
and did me great service, both by de- 
veloping my taste for travel, and by 
teaching me to think about my art; and 
I always date the beginning of my 
true artistic career from the year I 
spent in Italy with him. 

I returned to Paris near the close of 
1848, and the question for me was 
what to do. Baudreon de Vermeron 
was intimate with Eugene Delacroix, 
and promised to introduce me to him. 

Accordingly, we started one fine 
morning for the Rue Notre-Dame-de 
Lorette, where the great man had his 
studio. We found him at work upon 
a huge canvas representing a Lion- 
Hunt. The picture was afterwards 
burned in the Museum of Bordeaux. 
He was brandishing his brush with 
tremendous energy, striping the sur- 
face of his picture with parallel 
touches, heightening the color and in- 
tensifying the effect to the utmost, 
and singing at the top of his voice. 

At length he paused, as though ex- 
hausted, and Vermeron pushed me for- 
ward— 

“Here’s a young man, my dear friend, 
who admires you immensely——” 

Delacroix interrupted him with a 
quizzical smile: “What do you put 














such ideas into his head for? You are 
always doing it.” 

It was thus that I became the pupil 
of Delacroix, and I remained such for 
exactly a fortnight. His studio had 
been declining for some time,—the 
pupils leaving, one by one. There 
were only seven or eight at the time 
when I entered—not enough to pay his 
rent. A fortnight later, Delacroix, who 
was depressed by the decline of his 
popularity, turned us all brusquely out 
of doors. I really learned very little 
from him, and I should not have 
learned much more if I had remained 
in his studio longer. The artist in him 
was a great deal stronger than the 
teacher, and he was more likely to mis- 
lead a youthful student than to give 
him sound guidance. Twice, while I 
was with him, he reviewed and criti- 
cised our work, and I have a vivid rec- 
ollection of one of these occasions. A 
pupil had made a study of a head 
which was simply brutal; grossly out 
of drawing, but characterized by all 
the favorite tricks of the master. 
The features were extremely coarse; 
eyes, ears and nostrils being daubed in 
with a frightfully crude vermilion. 
“Enter Delacroix. I can see him now 
with his long hair, his black mous- 
tache, his bright maroon overcoat. 
First he cast a careless glance at the 
sketch in question, then he drew near, 
then he fell back and regarded it from 
a distance. Finally—‘*Not bad, mon- 
sieur,” he exclaimed, “not at all bad! 
It’s a good study! I'll hang it in my 
studio. There’s color in it! There's 
tone! It’s very good, indeed.” 

It seemed to me execrable, and glar- 
ingly false. I was net sorry to have 
the studio closed. 

After that, I went to Couture. I 
slept in his studio for three months, 
and when I woke up I left it. Highly 
discontented with my various peregri- 
nations, and feeling that they had 
brought me less than nothing, I re- 
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solved to work alone. I hired, by way 
of studio, the rooms of a celebrated 
orthopedic surgeon, where no end of 
bow-legs and crooked spines had been 
straightened in their day, and there I 
lived for three years, in a solitude of 
which I remember little, save that I 
worked like a dog all the time, and 
that one day my landlord’s little boy 
burst in upon me saying, “O, monsieur, 
please give me some of the stuff you 
make light hair with! I’m going to 
paint my brother’s portrait!” 

In 1850, I exhibited for the first time 
in the Salon. By hook or by crook I 
had managed to achieve a Pieta, a dead 
Christ upon the Virgin’s lap, with a 
Magdalene kneeling beside them. 
Overjoyed at having been received, I 
marched up, on the morning of the 
opening, to contemplate myself in my 
work, and what did I behold? A can- 
vas with two figures on it, instead of 
three! Hurrying forward, I became 
aware of the fact that my Virgin, 
whose draperies were violet, was en- 
tirely absorbed in the background, to 
which also I had ingeniously imparted 
a violet tinge! 

It was my first convincing lesson in 
values. From that time I understood 
the importance of a tone, and it was 
then only that I began to be an artist. 

On the 15th of July, 1852, I took up 
my abode in the Place Pigalle, and my 
true life as a painter has all been 
passed within those four walls. 

My studio was enormous; but I had 
a few friends—Bida among them—who 
shared it with me, who did not mind 
being crowded a bit, and who had na 
further need of a master. We formed 
ourselves into a sort of academy; had 
a model at eight o’clock every evening, 
and criticised one another. This sort 
of mutual instruction is the very best 
of all. 

From 1852 to 1859, I was never seen 
in the Salon. Everything I sent was 
pitilessly refused. I don’t complain of 
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this. My subjects were all flagrantly 
romantic. The one I sent in 1852 was 
something quite extraordinary in that 
line. Stretched upon a bed was an old 
woman dying, while her son stood at 
the foot of the couch, playing upon a 
‘cello the music of Luther’s choral. 
The painting was little better than the 
subject, but my friends went into ec- 
stasies over it, and Henri de Lacretelle 
wrote a verse for the picture:— 


He hath divined her last desire; and, 
lo! 
Able his hand to guide, his tears to 
stay, 
He bids the murmur of his tranquil 
bow 
Go sweetly with her on her upward 
way. 


There is not much of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes in all. this, you will say; but, 
odd as it appears, it is really quite 
natural. Almost all the great discov- 
eries in chemistry, mechanics and 
physics have been made by chance. A 
special chance, no doubt; a chance 
which would only occur to a seeker, 
but a chance which, in many instances, 
disconcerts and contradicts the antici- 
pations of the seeker. It is just the 
same in art. If anybody had told me 
in 1852 that mural decoration would 
one day attract me, and that I should 
devote my whole life to it, I should 
have said that he was joking. I did 
not like what was being done about 
me, and I had vague notions of some- 
thing different, but of something differ- 


ent in the same order of ideas. That 
was all. 
Two years afterward my brother 


built him a country-house in a little 
village in the department of Saone-et 
Loire. I was attracted by the four 
great bare wall-spaces of the dining- 
room, and took it into my head to 
paint something on them. At the end 


of eighteen months, working with an 
enthusiasm which astonished myself, I 
had produced 


a slightly modernized 
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rendering of the inevitable subject of 
the “Four Seasons.” The moment it 
was finished I undertook to reproduce 
one of the paintings for the Salon, en- 
larging the scale yet more. It was a 
“Return from the Chase,” and my 
wounded feelings were soothed by its 
immediate reception. I was so elated 
that I presented the painting, after 
the Salon was closed, to the Marseilles 
Amiens.” 

I had made a start. I saw that there 
was something to be done in that line, 
and I followed it up. I had no concep- 
tion as yet of mural painting as I have 
since developed it, but Allegory,—the 
assemblage and concentration of vast 
ideas, fascinated me. In 1861, I had 
completed my “Peace” and “War,” 
and exhibited them both in the Salon. 
They won me a second medal, and Gov- 
ernment purchased the “Peace” for six 
thousand francs. I did not want to let 
the “Peace” go without the “War.” 
The two canvases belonged together, 
and I did my best to make the state 
buy them both, but in vain. So I 
made them a present of “War,” and set 
to work again. In 1863, I produced 
“Labor” and “Rest,” which were ex- 
travagantly praised, but which nobody 
seemed disposed to buy. 

About this time I received a visit 
from Diet—a clever architect who had 
been building a Museum at Amiens. 
“I have seen your late works,” he said, 
“and I like them enormously. In my 
last building I have two vast spaces 
to decorate, and your ‘War’ and 
‘Peace’ would be just the thing. Where 
are they now?” “They belong to the 
state.” “Very well. I'll make an offer 
for them on behalf of the town of 
Amiens.” 

The offer was made, and the pictures 
were surrendered. When they were in 
place they looked uncommonly well; 
and not very long after, Diet reap- 
peared. “I have two other spaces to 
fill,” he said, “on the staircase. Have 























you something that would answer?’ I 
offered my “Labor” and “Rest,” which 
were of about the right size, but 
there was no more money. So I 
made the town of Amiens a present of 
them. 

Later, I disposed, in the same man- 
ner,of my “Ave Picardia Nutrix” which 
was exhibited in 1865, and the “Pro 
Patria Ludus,” for which I got the 
first medal from the Salon of 1882. 

With the supplementary figures 
which my patrons wanted, and which 
I did for the honor of the thing, or to 
please myself and complete my design 
to my own satisfaction, this made, in 
all, fourteen canvases. For these 
fourteen canvases, one of which was 
seventeen feet long, and which repre- 
sented from eight to ten years of hard 
work, I received, in all, 53,000 francs. 

And now, if you desire to know how 
I gradually worked out my problem, 
I can only say, as I have said before, 
that I was a seeker. Ever since I ar- 
rived at years of discretion I havehada 
great contempt both for empty phrases 
in literature and for useless gestures 


” 


Ies Annales. 
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art. 


color in 
Now the main characteristics of the old 
school of wall-painting in France were 
the abuse of pretentious gesture, and 


and artificial effects of 


the excess of meaningless color. Look 
at the ceilings at Versailles,—especially 
that of the chapels. In proportion as I 
‘ame to detest that pompous, heavy, 
tumid, senseless art, I got a clearer 
conception of my own more sober and 
simple style. I condensed, collected, 
drew together. I tried to make every 
single gesture mean something; and in- 
stead of emphasizing the contrast of 
my colors with their white environ- 
ment, I sought to make them harmon- 
ize softly with it. 
out the wall,—which is the effect pro- 
duced when the figures are made too 
salient, I was content with simply 
decorating it. 

I also tried earnestly not to overdo, 
and to express myself in symbols. I 
tried to say as much as possible in the 
fewest words, and to take the short- 
est way to that end. Such is the sum 
and substance of my coufession. 


Instead of hollowing 





BISMARCK : 


When the death of Napoleon was 
published in 1821 somebody remarked 
to Talleyrand that it was an event. 
He replied that it should rather be de- 
scribed as a piece of news. Talleyrand 
was right. The public life of Napoleon 
came to an end in 1815. At that time 
a man destined to leave a deeper mark 
in history had already come into the 


*1. Die politische Reden des Fursten Bismarck. 
Herausgegeben von Horst Koh!. Twelve vols. Stutt- 
gart, 1898. 

2. Personliche Erinnerungen an den Fursten Bis- 
marck. Von Ch. von Tiedemann. 

3. Bismarck: 
Three vols. 


Leipzig, 1898. 
Some Secret Pages of his History. 
By Dr. M. Busch. London, 1898. 


HIS WORK 


AND ITS PROSPECTS.* 


world. On the Ist of April of that 
very Waterloo year, Bismarck was 
born. He has just disappeared in his 
turn. All Europe feels that his death 


is an event. Men speak of it as they 
did when Frederic the Great was gath- 
ered to his fathers. The old peasant 
woman, who, when she heard Frederic 
was no more, wondered how the world 


4. Briefe uber Bismarck’s voikswirthschaftliche 
und sozialpolitische Stellung und Bedeutung. Von 
Gustav Schmoller. (‘Soziale Praxis’, Nos. 48, 49, 5a, 52. 
Berlin, 1898 

5. Briefe des Fursten Bismarck. 
von Horst Kohl. Stuttgart, 1898. 


Herausgegeben 
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was to be governed, gave homely ex- 
pression to the apprehensions of states- 
men and philosophers in 1786. Many 
will remember the effect of the an- 
nouncement that Wellington was dead. 
Germany feels now as England felt 
when she lost the Iron Duke. She has 
been deprived of a man who, notwith- 
standing his eighty years, could still he 
depended upon as a courageous and 
steady guide in the hour of difficulty 
and danger, and she sorrowfully real- 
izes the fact that a glorious chapter of 
her history is finally closed. 

The career of Bismarck is one of the 
most dramatic in history, and its influ- 
ence on the imaginations of men is 
shown by the innumerable literary 
efforts which have been made in every 
civilized country to explain its signifi- 
cance. Among these, four articles by 
Schmoller, which have been published 
in the “Soziale Praxis,” call for very 
special notice. They show the im- 
portance of Bismarck as an industrial 
statesman and reformer. We learn 
from them to appreciate the extraor- 
dinary energy with which he sur- 
mounted the difficulties which stood in 
the way of his three schemes of insur- 
ance for the benefit of working men, 
and the international significance of 
this legislation and of his attitude in 
regard to it. Schmoller was one of the 
few men in a position to observe Bis- 
marck closely, and who, at the same 
time, was capable of appreciating his 
transcendent abilities and genius, with- 
out having received favors from him, 
or having been in any way dependent. 
His articles are critical, cautious and 
extremely suggestive, like most of the 
productions of his powerful and vig- 
orous mind. Herr von Tiedemann, 
who for some years was one of Bis- 
marck’s officials, has published an in- 
structive pamphlet, which brings home 
to the reader the grasp of mind, clear- 
intellectual vision, power of 
which en- 


ness of 
work 


and concentration, 
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abled Bismarck to transact business 
with a rapidity and precision such as 
characterized Frederic the Great and 
Napoleon. The work of Dr. Busch re- 
veals the energy and the adroitness with 
which Bismarck formed and guided 
public opinion in every country in 
Europe whenever he thought it worth 
his while to do so. Any one well ac- 
quainted with the history of the last 
quarter of a century may read this 
book with profit. It contains many 
characteristic sayings, and throws 
light on some matters of historical im- 
portance. Those, however, who have 
not a fairly minute knowledge of con- 
temporary history, will do well to pe- 
ruse it with caution. It is full of errors 
and inaccuracies, and contains some 
serious blunders. We are told, for in- 
stance, that immediately after the 
commencement of hostilities between 
Austria and Prussia in 1866, Bismarck 
proposed to the former Power to make 
peace, join Prussia in a war against 
France, conquer Alsace, and divide 
Germany into two spheres of influence. 
The truth is the proposal was made on 
the 22d of May. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph looked at it with favor, but in 
consequence of the opposition of some 
of the Austrian Ministers, the negotia- 
tion fell through. The Prussian ulti- 
matum was not sent before the middle 
of June, and then war broke out. Dr. 
Busch is a person who has acquired 
some importance because he has served 
a great man. Unfortunately, he was 
quite unable to understand his hero. 
He tells us himself that he was often 
rebuked by Bismarck for his indiscre- 
tions and want of tact. The work be- 
fore us is a perfect specimen of bad 
taste. The admissions in it, however, 
enable us to realize the feelings of in- 
dignation, disgust, and anger with 
which Bismarck would have viewed its 
publication. These feelings of in- 
dignation and disgust would be intensi- 
fied if he could now read the expres- 


























sions published in reference to Queen 
Augusta, and to the Emperor and the 
Empress Frederic. Bismarck no doubt 
considered that he had reason to com- 
plain of these illustrious personages. 
But no one ever accused him of un- 
manliness, and the publication of Dr. 
Busch is unmanly in the highest de- 
gree. The general impression, more- 
over, it gives of the personality of the 
Iron Chancellor, is false. Dr. Busch 
has brought into very undue promi- 
nence certain weaknesses and vagaries 
which, as far as serious history is con- 
cerned, will be buried in the tomb at 
Friedrichsruh. 

Bismarck had many of the qualities 
of Napoleon. His imagination was as 
vivid, his will as powerful, his memory, 
in his prime, as tenacious and accurate. 
He resembled Frederic the Great in a 
marvellous faculty of mental concentra- 
tion, and in a piercing clearness of in- 
tellect which enabled him to go like 
lightning to the heart of a subject and 
solve in a few minutes a complicated 
problem which for weeks or months 
had puzzled exceptionally able offi- 
cials. He was a man of wide informa- 
tion, and had a wonderful grasp of 
European literature. His knowledge 
of most of the great English writers 
was marvellously accurate. He knew 
modern history especially well, and he 
more than once told the writer of this 
article that he was under great obliga- 
tions for his education as a statesman 
to Leopold von Ranke. Bismarck was 
a true patriot, and he belongs in this 
respect to the same category of men as 
Chatham, Pitt and Freiherr von Stein. 
He admired Lord Strafford, but he 
was very like Cromwell. His religious 
views, especially, had a strong family 
likeness to those of the Protector. 
When we think of his career, we are 
also reminded of that of Cardinal 
Richelieu. Richelieu was a convinced 
believer in Catholic doctrine, but with- 
out religious emotion, and free from 
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mysticism. He promoted the Catholic 


cause by Protestant alliances. His 
clear intellect showed him that reform 
of the Church was desirable, and even 
necessary, but he held it should be ac- 
complished by ecclesiastical authority. 
Bismarck stands out conspicuously 
among the statesmen of his time as 
one earnestly desirous of improving 
the conditions of life of the working 
classes. He was, however, firmly per- 
suaded that the cause of social reform 
should be directed by public authority, 
and not the least important part of his 
work has been to bring home to the 
minds of thinking men the value of a 
monarchial institution in modern so- 
ciety. Richelieu, a Cardinal of the 
Roman Church, encouraged Gustavus 
Adolphus to invade Germany at the 
head of his Protestant Swedes.  Bis- 
marck, the greatest Royalist of his age, 
did not hesitate to ally himself with 
the Republican forces in order to 
strengthen the Crown he was so proud 
to serve. Richelieu and Bismarck had 
both to struggle against exceptionally 
powerful combinations. We all know 
of the efforts made at the Court of 
Louis XIII. to overthrow the great 
Cardinal. Bismarck had enemies as 
powerful at the Court of King William. 

The Queen of Prussia was untiring 
in her opposition. Foreign sovereigns 
lent their aid. Parliament was entirely 
hostile, and within the Chamber of 
Deputies, Bismarck had to listen day 
after day to the most violent attacks 
of men like Schulze-Delitzsch, Unruh 
and Waldeck. Mommsen made him- 
self remarkable by the priggish inso- 
lence and political ignorance which 
characterized his criticisms. Gneist 
disgraced himself by an outrageous 
speech in which he accused Roon, the 
Minister of War, of breaking the oath 
he had sworn to the Constitution, al- 
though he must have known, better 
than most men, what has since been 
admitted, that the letter of the law 
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justified the action of the Government. 
Virchow showed his rancor and the 
dulness of his political perceptions by 
saying that Bismarck had no notion of 
what a national policy meant, and that 
under him Prussia had sunk down to 
the position of a satellite of Austria. 
Sybel spoke of “the notorious incom- 
petency of Bismarck in diplomatic 
affairs,” and expressed his fears for 
the safety of this ship of the State 
“when a man like Roon was in the en- 
gine-room and a man like Bismarck 
at the helm.” The Crown Prince and 
all his friends ranged themselves 
against the Minister. On the 23d De- 
cember, 1863, the Prince sent word to 
Bernhardi to meet him at midnight at 
the station at Gotha. They travelled 
together as far as Weimar; during that 
short journey, Bernhardi received a 
very clear hint that Bismarck would 
be out of office on the following day. 
But, on the other hand, .it should be 
remembered that in 1866 the Crown 
Prince was himself the chief instru- 
ment in effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween his father and Bismarck. 

The difficulties he had to overcome 
were not confined to those created for 
him by members of the Royal family, 
by courtiers, by intriguers of all kinds, 
by factions and parties in Parliament. 
Things did not always go smoothly 
with the King himself. This again 
made the task of Bismarck much 
harder than that of Richelieu. King 
William was a very different monarch 
from Louis XIII. He was a man of 
strong character, distinct opinions, and 
of clear intellectual vision, though his 
view was circumscribed. Like hisgreat 
Minister, he was an ardent patriot, and 
keenly anxious for the prosperity of 
his country. For many years, how- 
ever, Bismarck was unsympathetic to 
him. Differences of opinion some- 
times led to violent scenes, and the 
statesman had often, in deference to 
the sovereign, to abandon important 
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projects and measures which he de- 
sired to carry through. 

When Bismarck took office in Berlin 
he was in his forty-eighth year. He 
belonged to one of the families which 
had settled in the Old Mark in the time 
of its colonization by the Saxons. This 
race of Germans has been described as 
a gens robustissima, and the long-de- 
scended squires of the valley of the 
Elbe possess to this day the sturdy 
qualities of their warlike ancestors. 
These Prussian squires have much in 
common with the country gentlemen 
of England, who rendered our state. 
such good service in the past. They 
are remarkable for a lively sense of 
public duty, of honor, of loyalty, and of 
self-respect. The Prussian squirearchy 
was the backbone of the monarchy of 
Frederic the Great, and it furnished 
most of the heroes that led to victory 
the soldiers of the first German Em- 
peror. Bismarck’s mother came of 
another stock, with quite different tra- 
ditions. Her father, Herr von Menck- 
en, one of the influential councillors. 
of Frederic William III., was deeply in- 
fluenced by the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. Schmoller sug- 
gests that it was from her that Bis- 
marck acquired his remarkably sensi- 
tive feelings, his humor and his attrac- 
tive manner. No one has given a truer 
description of the extraordinary charm. 
of Bismarck’s personality than Méri- 
mée in his “Lettres & une inconnue.’”” 
This charm was one of the greatest 
factors which on more than one occa- 
sion enabled him to confound the 
machinations of his enemies. 

Bismarck was a man of an ex- 
tremely sensitive disposition. He did 
not wear his heart upon his sleeve, 
and he was somewhat exclusive in his 
affections. But he was a true friend, 
and loved his family with intensity. 
His private letters, never, of course, 
written with a view to publication, 
show us a man of the finest delicacy 
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of feeling and perception, and, as 
Schmoller truly says, place him in the 
first rank of the prose writers of the 
century. After he became the head of 
the Prussian Ministry he was deeply 
hurt, not so much by the attacks of 
his vain and pedantic opponents in 
Parliament, as by the opposition of 
members of the Royal family. His 
speeches in the Reichstag continually 
allude to the daily outrages done to his 
feelings. These allusions were unin- 
telligible when made. It is easy to un- 
derstand them now. In the early days 
of his power, Bismarck had sincere 
disinterested friends to lean on 
Among them was 


and 
for moral support. 
no less a man than Roon. As time 
went on, they gradually sank into 
the grave, and Bismarck gradually 
dropped into a society almost entirely 
composed of sycophants and para- 
sites. These played upon his justly 
embittered feelings, and they are 
mainly responsible for the shadow that 
fell on the evening of his life. 

The work of Bismarck is built in 
granite. When he was appointed to 
the chief place in the Prussian Min- 
istry, Germany was split into some 
three dozen different states, which, in 
the words of Freiherr von Stein “‘were 
bound together by a spider’s web.” 
The kingdom of Prussia itself was di- 
vided into two distinct parts, and the 
territories of Hanover and Hesse sepa- 
rated the old provinces of the mon- 
archy from those on the Rhine. As 
long as this state of things existed 
Germany must remain hopelessly 
weak, and the homogeneous develop- 
ment of Prussia was an impossibility. 
It was certain that sdoner or later Ger- 
many must be reconstructed. In Sep- 
tember, 1862, the hour had come, and 
the man. 

In the autumn of 1858, William, 
Prince of Prussia, as he was then 
called, assumed the regency of the 
monarchy. Hopeless illness had im- 
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paired the faculties of his brother, 
King Frederic William IV., and it be- 
came necessary that he should take 
the reins of government. Early in 1861 
Frederic William died, and the Regent 
succeeded as King William I. The 
peculiar geographical position of Prus- 
sia made it essential that no trouble, 
exertion, or sacrifice should be spared 
to provide her with an army at least 
as efficient as any other military force 
in Europe. A well organized army for 
Prussia was as necessary as a power- 
ful navy for England. Her military 
power, however, in 1859, was very in- 
ferior to that of France. Its organiza- 
tion was old-fashioned and unsuited to 
the time. Before he became Regent, 
the Prince of Prussia had given this 
matter his anxious consideration, and 
had been in communication with some 
experienced officers about it. The 
most distinguished of these was Gen- 
eral Albrecht von Roon. On the 25th 
of July, 1858, a conversation took 
place between the General and the 
Prince at the railway-station at Pots- 
dam, and Roon promised to draw up a 
scheme of army reform. This he did 
as soon as he could, and the plan he 
proposed was in the main adopted by 
the Prince when he became the head 
of the Prussian state. This scheme is 
now admitted on all hands to have 
been not only most reasonable in itself, 
but to have combined efficiency with 
economy in an exceptional degree. In 
those days it provoked strong oppesi- 
tion. The Prince Regent, however, 
was determined to carry it out. 

Roon became Minister of War on the 
5th of December, 1859, the anniver- 
sary of Frederic the Great’s victory of 
Leuthen, and he devoted his solid 
abilities and the whole force of his 
strong and lofty character to the ac- 
complishment of a work on the success 
of which, he was firmly convinced, the 
very existence of the Prussian state 
depended. His colleagues were far 
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from being. either as clear-sighted or 
as firm. The timidity and vacillation 
of the Ministry as a whole, encouraged 
opposition. The opponents of the 
Government became more and more 
violent. Men generally intelligent, 
sensible, and loyal were carried away 
by high-sounding phrases. Others, 
whose aims were revolutionary, ac- 
quired influence and _ consideration. 
The violence and recklessness of the 
opposition kept steadily increasing, 
and at last the Lower House of 
Parliament refused to vote the army 
estimates. 

From the moment that Roon under- 
stood the temper in which the scheme 
for army reform was received by the 
public, he strongly and persistently 
recommended that Bismarck should be 
placed at the head of the Ministry. He 
was himself in constant communica- 
tion with Bismarck, and when the lat- 
ter came to Berlin they used to meet at 
the house of Herr von Blanckenburg, 
who was a very old friend of Bis- 
marck, a nephew of Roon, and a re- 
spected member of the Prussian Diet. 
In September, 1862, Bismarck, then 
Ambassador in Paris, was in the South 
of France. There he received several 
communications from his friend, 
urging him to come to. Berlin. 
In consequence of these he returned to 
Paris, and there on the 18th September 
the following telegram came to hand: 
“Periculum in mora. Dépéchez-vous. 
L’ami de Maurice Henning.” Maurice 
Henning were the Christian names of 
Herr von Blanckenburg, and the tele- 
gram was from Roon. Bismarck 
started at once, and reached Berlin on 
the morning of the 20th. Roon saw 
him immediately on his arrival and 
then went to King William, who was 
at the Castle of Babelsberg. He found 
his Sovereign in despair. The King 
knew that the entire army estimates 
would be rejected by the Diet in a 
days. He was convinced 


couple of 
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of the absolute necessity of army 
reform, and at the same time pres- 
sure of every sort and kind was 
brought to bear on him to give it up, 
by Queen Augusta, the Crown Prince, 
by other members of the Royal family, 
and even by some of the Ministers who 
had supported him hitherto with as 
much firmness as was consistent with 
their characters. Roon urged him to 
stand firm. “Call Herr von Bismarck, 
Your Majesty,” said Roon. “He will 
not be willing to undertake the task,” 
answered the King; “besides, he is not 
here, and the situation cannot be dis- 
cussed with him.” “He is here and at 
Your Majesty’s orders,” was the reply 
of Roon. That afternoon Bismarck 
went to Babelsberg. When he was in 
audience the fate of Prussia trembled 
in the balance. The King sat at a ta- 
ble with papers on it. One of these 
was the act of his abdication, already 
signed. He asked Bismarck whether 
he would undertake to carry on the 
Government in face of a hostile major- 
ity. “Most certainly,” was the reply. 
“Notwithstanding that the supplies 
may be stopped?” continued the King. 
“Yes,” said Bismarck, and as he used 
to tell the story, in as decided a tone as 
he could command. The powerful per- 
sonality and attitude of the statesman 
so impressed the King that he there 
and then tore up the act of abdication, 
and also a long memorandum of six- 
teen sheets of foolscap which he had 
written for publication in justification 
of his policy and conduct. On the 23d 
of September the Lower House of Par- 
liament rejected the army estimates 
in their entirety, and the whole Minis- 
try resigned. Roon saw the King 
again that day in separate audience, 
once more besought him not to hesi- 
tate, and at five o’clock in the after- 
noon Bismarck was appointed to the 
chief place in the councils of the 
Crown. The part played by Roon in 
securing his selection has hitherto been 




















insufficiently known. Few, moreover, 
are aware that it was the supreme in- 
fluence which Roon had with his Sov- 
ereign that encouraged the latter al- 
ways to stand by Bismarck in the hour 
of difficulty and danger; and when the 
final judgment of history is given, he 
must share with the King the responsi- 
bility and glory of having selected for 
the work of government and main- 
tained in office the greatest statesman 
of the century. 

The first act of Bismarck after he 
was placed at the head of the Govern- 
ment was one of conciliation. He en- 
tered into negotiations with some of 
the most respected of the Old Liberals 
and offered them office; none of them 
accepted his overtures. On the 30th 
of September he appeared before the 
Finance Committee of the Lower 
House of Parliament. On this occa- 
sion he made his first speech as a Min- 
ister, and it contained the following 
striking passage:— 


It is not to the liberalism of Prussia 
that Germany looks up, but to her 
power. Bavaria, Wiirtemberg and Ba- 
den may indulge in liberalism, but 
none of them on that account will be 
intrusted with the task of Prussia. . . 
The great questions of the time will 
not be decided by speches and parlia- 
mentary majorities, but by iron and 
blood. 


He concluded by holding up an olive 
branch to Bockum-Dolffs, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, and saying: “I 
broke off this olive branch at Avignon 
to bring it to this honorable House; it 
seems, however, that the time has not 
come to present it.” Soon after he 
formed his famous Ministry. The two 
most important persons in it were 
Roon, the Minister of War, and Count 
Frederic zu Eulenburg, the Home Sec- 
retary, a member of one of the most 
highly respected of the noble families 
of Prussia, and a man of extraocrdi- 
nary talent, wide culture, and states- 
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hardly inferior to 
those of Bismarck himself. 

For four long years this Ministry had 
to contend against an overwhelming 
majority in the popular chamber and 
against intrigues of every kind. Sup- 
plies were not voted, but Clause 109 of 


manlike qualities 


the Constitution provided that taxes 
should continue in existence till for- 
mally abolished by law. So that to do 
away with a tax the consent of the 
Upper House and of the Crown was 
necessary. This enabled the Ministers 
to carry on the government. The his- 
tory of that struggle is well known, 
and it is only necessary to insist here 
that Bismarck never from first to last 
entertained the idea of overthrowing, 
or even of modifying, the Constitution 
as it stood. When he could easily have 
done so, and the forces of his enemies 
at home and abroad had been scattered 
by the cannon of Kéniggriitz, he pro- 
duced his olive branch. This time it 
was accepted. 

On Waterloo Day, 1866, King Wil- 
liam addressed an appeal to the Ger- 
man people before going to war with 
Austria. The next morning, the 19th 
of June, Bismarck sent Gerson Bleich- 
rider, the banker, to Herr von Unruh, 
one of the leaders of the opposition, 
with a request that he should come to 
his house at ten o’clock on the follow- 
ing evening. Unruh appeared at the 
appointed hour. Bismarck took him 
into the garden, and explained that in 
case of victory it would be easy for the 
King either to abolish or revise the 
Constitution. He went on, however, to 
say that His Majesty had no such in- 
tention, and that he himself would re- 
sign rather than consent to such a pol- 
icy. Unruh received permission to 
make any use of the conversation he 
liked, but when he repeated it next day 
to his friends, while the troops were 
marching through the streets, they 
laughed him to scorn. A few weeks 
afterwards Bismarck returned in tri- 
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umph after Kdéniggriitz, and on the 
5th of August he brought the internal 
conflict to a close. He built a golden 
bridge over which his opponents could 
retreat. One of the objects he had in 
taking office was to reconcile Parlia- 
ment and the Crown. He succeeded In 
doing so without impairing either the 
usefulness of the former or the power 
of the latter. 

It is generally believed that when 
Bismarck took office he had made up 
his mind to the union of the States of 
Germany as it at present exists, and to 
the expulsion of Austria from the Con- 
federation. There is much to be said 
in favor of this view, and many au- 
thentic sayings of Bismarck may be 
quoted in its support. It is certain 
that he had not only lost for a long 
time previously the attachment which, 
like many Prussian Conservatives, he 
had felt for Austria at the commence- 
ment of his political life, but that he 
had become extremely hostile to the 
policy of the Court of Vienna. His 
governing idea, however, was to extri- 
cate Prussia from the untenable posi- 
tion which she was placed in by the 
treaties of 1815. He fully realized that 
it would be impossible to accomplish 
this without war with Austria or with 
France, or probably with both. The 
future of Germany depended to a large 
extent on the fortunes of Prussia, and 
this is what he meant when he said the 
German problem must be solved by 
iron and blood. It was just possible to 
come to terms with Austria. This 
might be done by an arrangement un- 
der which Prussia should obtain su- 
premacy in a confederation of German 
States north of the Main, and that 
Austria should be at the head of a con- 
federation south of that river. A pro- 
posal of this kind was made to Austria, 
as we have before mentioned, in May, 
1866. It was renewed once more after 
Koniggriitz, but the Cabinet of Vi- 


enna let the opportunity slip. 
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The North German Confederation, 
formed after the war of 1866, was a 
great step in the direction of the com- 
plete union of Germany. The new 
Power was, however, in danger from 
the jealousies of its neighbors. A co- 
alition was being formed against it of 
a most formidable character. France, 
Austria, and Italy were to attack it 
simultaneously. Bismarck became se- 
riously uneasy in March, 1870, lest the 
coalition should be firmly knitted. 
About this time he became extremely 
active in promoting the candidature of 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern for the 
throne of Spain. Theodor von Bern- 
hardi, who had been pushed forward 
by Moltke, and had been employed on 
half-military, half-diplomatic missions 
in Italy, was then at Madrid. The 
present generation will hardly be told 
the work he was engaged on. The por- 
tion of his memoirs dealing with his 
Spanish mission is not likely to be pub- 
Ished in its entirety for many a day to 
come. In March Bismarck sent Lothar 
Bucher, one of the ablest of his offi- 
cials, also to Madrid, with a special 
recommendation to Marshal Prim, who: 
was then Prime Minister in Spain, un- 
der the regency of Marshal Serrano. 
M. Darimon, who formerly represented 
the Department of the Seine in the 
French Chamber, asked Serrano some 
years after whether Bismarck had 
spent any money in the cause of Prince 
Leopold’s candidature. Serrano re- 
plied that he did not think so. We are, 
however, in a position to state that lia- 
bilities to the amount of £50,000 were 
incurred to further it. This sum was 
paid at Madrid by an agent of one of 
the best-known financial houses of Eu- 
rope. The house in question was not 
that of Bleichréder. Bernhardi, who 
was never completely trusted by Bis- 
marck, fell into disgrace on his return 
from Spain. The writer of this article 
once asked a friend, one of the best 
informed men in Europe, the reason of 

















this disgrace, and received for answer, 
“Er hat etwas zu viel gewagt.” 

The leading events which led to the 
immediate outbreak of the war of 1870 
are well known. There are, however, 
one or two circumstances connected 
with it worthy of special attention. 
On the 13th of July, 1870, the French 
Government had succeeded not only 
in getting the candidature of Prince 
Leopold withdrawn, but also in obtain- 
ing from the King of Prussia a formal 
that he approved of its 
withdrawal. The success of France 
appeared complete. Guizot said when 
he heard the news that it was one of 
the greatest diplomatic triumphs he 
remembered in his life. The Cabinet 
of the Tuileries, however, was not sat- 
isfied, and required the King of Prus- 
sia to bind himself, for all future time, 
not to allow a member of his House to 
become a candidate for the throne of 
Spain. This promise was refused by 
King William. He was at Ems when 
the demand was made, and he ordered 
Abeken, who, with Count Eulenburg, 
the Home Secretary, was in attend- 
ance, to inform Bismarck by telegram 
of what had taken place. This was on 
the 13th of July. That evening Bis- 
marck invited Moltke and Roon to 
dine, so that he might talk over the 
situation with them. The telegram 
from Ems came during dinner, and 
Bismarck read it to his two guests. 
He then took a pencil and a sheet of 
paper, wrote down the substance of 
the telegram, and sent what he had 
written to be published in an extra 
evening edition of the official newspa- 
per. This publication caused great ex- 
citement. It has been contended that 
it gave a false account of what had 
taken place at Ems, and even the word 
“forgery” has been used in connec- 
tion with it. Bismarck is himself not 
free from blame that such an impres- 
sion has got abroad. He was often ex- 
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ceedingly careless in speaking about 
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this incident, and prided himself on his 
skill as an editor and on the effect he 
was able to produce by condensation. 
We place the original telegram and the 
communication to the press, now be- 
fore our readers, and they can judge 
for themselves:— 


Original Telegram from Ems. 


July 13th, 3.40 P.M. 

His Majesty the King writes to me: 

“Count Benedetti caught me on the 
Promenade, to ask me, in a manner 
which finally became very pressing, to 
authorize him to telegraph immediately 
that I bound myself for all future time, 
never again to give my consent, should 
the Hohenzollerns resume their candi- 
dature. I waived him aside, at last 
somewhat sternly, on the ground that 
such engagements neither ought nor 
could be entered into @ tout jamais. I 
told him, of course, that up to now I 
had received nothing, and considering 
that his information from Paris and 
Madrid was earlier than mine, he was 
able to judge for himself that my gov- 
ernment was again out of play.” 

His Majesty has since received a let- 
ter from the Prince. Having told 
Count Benedetti that he expected to 
hear from the Prince, having regard 
to the above-mentioned importunity, 
His Majesty resolved, on the sugges- 
tion of Count Eulenburg and myself, 
not to receive Count Benedetti again, 
but merely to let him know through 
an aide-de-camp that, His Majesty 
having now received from the Prince 
the confirmation of the news, which 
Benedetti had already received from 
Paris, His Majesty had nothing more 
to say to the Ambassador. 

His Majesty leaves it open to Your 
Excellency to decide whether this new 
demand of Benedetti and its refusal 
should be communicated at once to our 
diplomatic representative, as well as to 
the Press. 

(Signed) Abeken. 


Bismarck’s Communication to the 


Press. 
Ems, 13th July. 
The news of the renunciation of the 
Hereditary Prince of Hohenzollern 
having been officially communicated 
by the Royal Government of Spain to 
the French Imperial Government, the 
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French Ambassador at Ems demanded 
from His Majesty the authorization to 
telegraph to Paris that His Majesty 
the King bound himself, for all future 
time, never to give his consent, should 
the Hohenzollerns resume their candi- 
dature. His Majesty the King declined 
thereupon to receive the French Am- 
bassador, and sent him word, through 
the aide-de-camp in waiting, that His 
Majesty had no further communication 
to make to the Ambassador. 


It seems to us that the communica- 
tion to the press is an accurate but 
condensed rendering of the substance 
of the telegram sent by orders of the 
King. That it is a true account of 
what took place, is perfectly certain. 
This is proved by the French official 
documents. Benedetti sent a telegram 
to the Duc de Grammont at 10.30 in 
the forenoon. He says in it that he 
had seen the King, and that he had 
asked for the assurance required, but 
that “le roi a absolument refusé de 
m’autoriser a vous transmettre une sem- 
blable déclaration;”’* and in a despatch 
written later in the day he states, “le 
roi s'est absolument refusé a y acquies- 
cer;” and he goes on to say that he 
could not succeed in modifying the at- 
titude of the King, “qui a bientét mis 
fin ad notre entreticn sur la promenade 
publique, en m’erprimant ses regrets de 
ne pouvoir nous faire ce qu’il a appelé 
une concession nouvelle et inattendue.”* 
Benedetti sent another telegram to 
Ll'aris on that same 13th of July at 
seven in the evening, and in this he 
says: “A ma demande dune nouvelle au- 
dience, le Roi me fait répondre qwil ne 
saurait consentir a reprendre avec moi la 
discussion relative qui 
devraient, a notre avis, nous étre données 


aur assurances 
pour Vavenir.’”* 

The real responsibility for the war of 
1870 rests with the I’'rench. It is quite 
idle for them to try and shake it off. 


1 Benedetti, ‘Ma Mission en Prusse,’ p. 372. 
Ibid., p. 379. 
Ibid., p. 876. 
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For four years the authorized organs 
of opinion had been calling for it. 
Veuillot, who had certainly a right to 
speak for French Ultramontanes, de- 
clared that a war with Prussia would 
be most popular. The “Francais,” the 
organ of the liberal Catholics and Or- 
leanists, and the “Gazette de France,” 
which expressed the views of the Le- 
gitimists, held similar language. The 
“Siécle,” which spoke in the name of 
Republicans and unbelievers, wrote in 
the same sense, and newspapers repre- 
senting such different interests and 
habits of thought as the “Soir,” the 
“Paris Journal,” the “Liberté,” the 
“National,” the “Figaro,” took up the 
tale. Neither Thiers nor Gambetta op- 
posed the war on the ground that 
France had no right to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Germany. On the 
contrary, the few opponents of the war 
merely contended that the moment for 
making it was not happily chosen. It 
is only justice to bear all this in mind 
when we criticise Bismarck’s conduct 
in forcing on war. The moment was 
favorable for his country. Delay was 
highly dangerous. We know, on the 
unimpeachable testimony of General 
Lebrun, that an elaborate plan for the 
combined invasion of Germany by 
Austria, Italy, and France had been 
carefully prepared. The treaties of al- 
liance between these three Powers 
were drawn up and were ready for 
signature. Bismarck, in taking up 
with eagerness the gage of battle when 
he did, saved his country from this co- 
alition. The charge made against him 
of falsifying official documents is un- 
true. Such a charge, however, can be 
substantiated against the Duc de 
Grammont. He read to the Committee 
of the French Chamber appointed to 
investigate the situation at the out- 
break of the war,a despatch which was 
only written on the 12th of July, insin- 
uating it had been sent several days 


previously. This false insinuation 




















was made in order to prove that the 
demands of France with reference to 
the Hohenzollern candidature had been 
the same all through the controversy. 
This was not the case. The chairman 
of the Committee was the Marquis de 
Talhouet. He was a man of the high- 
est honor and integrity. The writer of 
this article has heard from Talhouet’s 
own lips the story of how he and his 
colleagues were deceived by the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. France 
rushed into war with enthusiasm, led 
by Ollivier, Le Boeuf, and Grammont; 
and under the guidance of Bismarck, 
Roon, Moltke, and King William of 
Prussia, Germany stood to arms. 

The spirit which was roused through 
the length and breadth of the land, the 
victories gained, the ardent desire to 
provide against the danger of future 
divisions and consequent weakness, 
rendered a movement irresistible 
which then grew up to form a closer 
union between the States south of the 
Main and the Confederation to the 
north of that river. There was also an 
idea of establishing a centralized and 
democratic Empire, which would have 
obliterated the different States and de- 
stroyed much that is venerable, char- 
acteristic, and elevating in German 
life. Bismarck resisted it with all his 
might; and the manner in which he 
brought about the union of the king- 
doms of Wiirtemberg and Bavaria and 
the Grand Duchy of Baden with the 
States of the Northern Confederation, 
while preserving for them the fullest 
measure of independence compatible 
with the interests of Germany as a 
whole, is most certainly not the least 
of his many splendid services to his 
country. His difficulties were numer- 
ous and great. The advanced Liberal 
party, the remnant of the movement of 
1848, and many whose enthusiasm ob- 
secured their judgment, were in favor 
of a centralized Empire. On the other 
hand, the extreme Particularists were 
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into the 
This was es- 
pecially the case in Bavaria, and there 
the king, whose reason even then was 
not truly balanced, might at any mo- 
ment have been led to favor influences 


by their blindness playing 


hands of their enemies. 


hostile to the national movement. The 
inevitable result of his doing so would 
have been that Bavaria would have 
shared the fate of Hanover, and the 
disappearance of the largest State in 
Germany after Prussia would have 
rendered the creation of a centralized 
Empire an immediate certainty. To 
avoid this, it was desirable to persuade 
the King of Bavaria to propose that 
the King of Prussia should assume the 
style and title of German Emperor, 
and thus commit himself to the na- 
tional movement. The King of Saxony 
and the Grand Duke of Baden made 
efforts to induce him to make the sug- 
gestion. They failed. To the aston- 
isment of everybody Bismarck suc- 
ceded, and King Louis wrote a letter, 
which was in reality drawn up by Bis- 
marck, expressing his desire that King 
William of Prussia should assume the 
Imperial dignity. The King of Bava- 
ria was arranged with for a sum of 
money, not very large, which was paid 
annually till his death. This money 
“ame from the sequestrated property 
of the King of Hanover. Only one or 
two persons knew of this annuity till 
it was discovered by Count Caprivi. 
Very few know about it now, and the 
true story in connection with it has not 
been published. Some will be shocked 
at the transaction. It appears to us 
that Bismarck, in inducing King Louis 
to act as he did, when the German Em- 
pire was about to be established, ren- 
dered service to the House of Wittels- 
bach, and placed the foundations of 
the new Empire on the solid rock of 
tradition and respect instead of the 
sandy basis of fleeting popular enthu- 
siasm supported by military force. Dr. 
Busch appears to know nothing about 
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the transaction with the King of Bava- 
ria, but he confirms the report that 
King Louis imagined the new Impe- 
rial title was not to be inseparably 
connected with the Prussian Crown. 
In his view, i2e Emperor was to be 
elected, like the head of the old Roman 
tmpire. No matter what his motives 
may have been, his action saved Ger- 
many from a_ sudden change which 
would have violently severed her pres- 
ent from her past, paralyzed the regu- 
lar development of the nation, and ex- 
posed her to humiliation, and even par- 
tial disruption in the future. The Em- 
pire was founded at last without fric- 
tion, and Germany has been since then 
completely transformed. Her trade 
has grown up to an extent that is mar- 
vellous, her ancient cities have become 
active centres of industry, and some of 
them have quadrupled their popula- 
tion. She has become a great Power, 
not merely in Europe, but in the world. 
All this is largely owing to the circum- 
stance that the changes absolutely nec- 
essary in the interdependent relations 
of the various German States were 
made with as great regard as possible 
to their histories, with scrupulous re- 
spect for their feelings and even preju- 
dices. This is what makes the German 
Empire a solid edifice, and that such a 
policy was adopted by its founders is 
almost exclusively the work of Bis- 
marck. 

The German Empire is composed of 
twenty-two self-governing States, 
three Free Cities—Liibeck, Bremen, 
and Hamburg—and the Reichsland El- 
sass-Lothringen. Its legislative func- 
tions are discharged by a Federal 
Council, or Bundesrath, and a Diet, or 
Reichstag. The Federal Council is a 
body composed of 58 persons, who are 
the representatives of the Govern- 
ments of the aifferent States and the 
Free Cities. Elsass-Lothringen, not 
being an independent State, is not 


represented in the Federal Council. In 
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this body Prussia has 17 representa- 
tives; Bavaria, 6; the Kingdoms of 
Saxony and Wiirtemberg, 4 each. The 
Grand Duchies of Baden and Hesse, 3 
each; Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 2; and 
Brunswick, 2. The remaining fourteen 
States and the three cities have one 
representative each. The Diet is a 
Chamber of 397 members, elected by 
universal suffrage for five years. The 
Kingdom of Prussia sends 236 mem- 
bers to the Diet; Bavaria, 48; Wiirtem- 
berg, 17; Elsass-Lothringen, 15; Baden, 
14; Hesse and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
9 each; Oldenburg, Hamburg, Bruns- 
wick, and Saxe-Weimar, 3 each; An- 
halt, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and Saxe- 
Meiningen, 2 each; the remaining nine 
States, 1 each; and the two cities, Lii- 
beck and Bremen, also 1 each. The 
King of Prussia has the title of Ger- 
man Emperor, has charge of foreign 
relations of the Confederation and 
command of the army in time of 
war. In time of peace his power over 
the military forces of the Empire vi- 
ries. He cannot declare an offensive 
war without the consent of the Federal 
Council. He has no legislative power 
whatever, and not even a suspensive 
veto on’any measure which has been 
adopted by the Federal Council and 
the Diet. 

The Imperial Diet recently elected is 
divided into fourteen distinct political 
groups. The largest of these groups is 
the Centre or so-called Catholic party. 
It is 105 in number. Its real import- 
ance may be to some extent gauged if 
it is borne in mind that the number of 
persons in Germany entitled to vote is 
about 11,200,000. Of these only 7,600,- 
000 went to the poll, and 1,330,000 re- 
corded their votes for the Centre. This 
party has now reached the highest 
point of power it is likely to attain. 
The Catholic population in Germany is 
not increasing in the same proportion 
as the Protestant. In the year 1880 
there were about 16 millions of Catho- 




















lics to 28 millions of Protestants. In 
the year 1890 there were 17 millions of 
Catholics to 31 millions of Protestants. 
When the German Empire was formed 
nearly two-fifths of its inhabitants 
were Catholics; very soon the Catho- 
lics will only be about one-third of the 
population. The Centre was formed 
after the war of 1870, against the de- 
sire of some of the most devoted and 
influential Catholics, by the action of 
three men, Windhorst, Ketteler, and 
Savigny, the son of the famous jurist. 
Windhorst was a man of resource and 
talent, and a party leader of great skill, 
but he had the mind of a cunning at- 
torney, and was without broad views 
or statesmanlike gifts. He desired in 
1870 the formation of a party which 
he saw he could lead. Savigny was 
actuated by a personal dislike of Bis- 
marck, by whom he considered himself 
slighted in 1866. Ketteler was Bishop 
of Mainz, a man of high character and 
undoubted piety, but domineering and 
narrow-minded. He wished a political 
group to be formed in which he would 
occupy a leading position, and thereby 
increase his power in the German 
Church. The party on its formation 
instantly assumed an aggressive atti- 
tude, and, under the influence of its 
leaders, one of personal hostility to 
Bismarck. Extreme Ultramontane 
doctrines were proclaimed, and Bis- 
marck, partly in consequence of per- 
sonal irritation, partly persuaded by 
leading Liberals, rushed into open war 
with Ultramontanism. In this strug- 
gle with the forces of obscurantism he 
showed himself as a statesman very 
inferior to Cavour. When the latter 
was urged to adopt towards them a 
policy of repression, he declined on the 
ground that Ultramontanism was for 
practical purposes feeble, and that if 
left alone it would gradually wither 
and die. It is true that Cavour was a 
friend of Gioberti, and knew the dif- 
ference between Catholicism and Ul- 
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tramontanism. The German states- 
man never really understood the dis- 
tinction, and the consequence was he 
proceeded to interfere in questions 
clearly within the province of ecclesi- 
astical authority, and by so doing 
drove many earnest Catholics who 
were not Ultramontanes into opposi- 
tion to him. The hostile elements to 
the Empire then gathered round the 
Centre. Particularists, the ultra-Con- 
servatives in the South, and Radicals 
of various kinds joined the party, hop- 
ing under the cloak of religion to fur- 
ther their political aims. Thus the 
Centre grew and became a _ great 
power. It is a party, however, com- 
posed of most heterogeneous elements, 
held together by the advantage which 
the ecclesiastical organization of the 
Church gives them in their electioneer- 
ing struggle. The outlook of the party 
is not bright, and it is living an unreal 
life. If it ever supports heartily the 
Imperial Government the Ultramon- 
tanes will fall away from it. If, on the 
other hand, it maintains a factious at- 
titude it will, now that persecution 
cannot be pleaded, surely arouse na- 
tional feeling against it. Its dissolu- 
tion would be hastened were it not 
that intellectual Catholicism in Ger- 
many has been paralyzed by various 
causes. In criticising the ecclesiastical 
policy of the early days of the Empire. 
it is only fair to add that Bismarck 
constantly contended he was not 
mainly responsible for it. The writer 
of this article is able in some degree to 
confirm this statement. The great 
Chancellor cannot, however, escape the 
censure of history for having contrib- 
uted, by ill-judged repression, to 
strengthen for a time the forces of ob- 
scurantism, and this will be all the 
more heavy because he had misgivings 
as to the wisdom of his councillors. 
After the Centre, the most important, 
though not the most numerous, group 
in the Diet is the Social Democratic 
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party. It is the outcome of two dis- 
tinct ideas, one represented by Las- 
salle and Schweitzer, the other by 
Marx, Liebknecht, and Bebel. The 
two former persons desired that State 
help should be given to co-operative ef- 
fort, the three latter that the entire ex- 
isting social edifice should be over- 
turned. Lassalle was a philosopher 
and a man of learning. He had also 
striking practical talents, knowledge of 
the world, and power of governing 
men. His influence with the working 
classes was enormous. He was, how- 
ever, unfortunately killed in a duel in 
August, 1864, and then his followers 
began to listen to other advisers. The 
present Social Democratic party was 
formed in 1875. It has grown greatly 
since then. In the general election of 
1878, 437,000 votes were cast for the 
party; in the one which has just taken 
place, 2,125,000 polled for its candi- 
dates, and it secured some fifty-six 
seats in the Diet. On the other hand, 
the recent election, as compared with 
some former ones, shows that it has 
lost ground in several large centres of 
population, such as_ Berlin, Kiel, 
Strassburg, Munich, generally looked 
upon as the seats of its power. 

One reason for the growth of the So- 
cial Democratic party is the change in 
the economic life of the country which 
has taken place since the establish- 
ment of the Empire. Within the last 
five-and-twenty years, from being 
mainly an agricultural country, Ger- 
many has become a great industrial 
nation. When the Empire was estab- 
lished in 1871 its population was forty 
millions. It is now fifty-two, and the 
next census will surely show that it is 
close on sixty millions. In the middle 


of the seventies Germany exported 
corn, meat, and other articles to Scan- 
dinavia, Switzerland, France, and Eng- 
land. She now imports these articles. 
In the early eighties about 42 per cent. 
of the population was engaged in agri- 
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culture; at the present not more than 
386 per cent. follow any agricultural 
calling. 

The immediate result of this sudden 
change has been that administrative 
problems have presented themselves in 
Germany for solution to men whe have 
grown gray under quite different con- 
ditions of life. This explains to some 
extent methods of administration very 
difficult for an Englishman to under- 
stand. Ministers of State in Germany 
are men of integrity and honor, but 
they are almost always men who have 
spent their lives in reading and com- 
menting on files in an office; from 
early youth they have been engaged in 
work of detail, and hence are clerks 
and not statesmen. If our Cabinet 
Ministers were to be selected from the 
ranks of our permanent officials, ad- 
ministrative reforms would be more 
difficult than they are. Germany re- 
quires at the head of the great depart- 
ments men of the world, of wider cul- 
ture and broader vision than those who 
for the most part preside over them 
now. She will get them in due course. 

A good deal of the discontent which 
has led to the growth of the Social 
Democratic party is the result of nar- 
row administrative methods. This 
might be remedied without legisiation. 
The chief grievance of Prussian work- 
men, for instance, is the Prussian law 
of association. Societies which occupy 
themselves with political matter are 
forbidden to associate. It is not easy 
to find an exact definition for political 
matter. Protective duties, laws regu- 
lating the length of the working day, 
the question of the labor of women and 
children, and many other questions 
may be considered political or not. In 
practice the unions of employers or 
other owners of property are allowed 
to do as they like. Associations of 
workmen, formed with a view to pro- 
mote the interests of their class, are 
immediately suppressed. On the one 
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hand the employers are allowed and 
even encouraged to combine, and on 
the other the workmen are prevented 
from doing so. The result is to throw 
the great body of the working men into 
the arms of the Social Democrats. The 
whole force of public authority is used 
against them, and it is not to be won- 
dered at, under the circumstances, if 
their feelings of attachment to it 
should not be warm. It is the gravest 
error to imagine that the strength of 
the Social Democratic party consists in 
the wild, unpatriotic and irreligious 
doctrines and sentiments of some of its 
leaders. On the contrary, the attacks 
made by them upon institutions held 
sacred by the great mass of the people 
have prevented the party becoming 
much stronger than it is. Some of its 
members perceive this, and men like 
Heine in Berlin, Kloss in Stuttgart, 
Vollmar in Munich, are endeavoring to 
persuade their comrades to renounce 
their revolutionary attitude, and 
work for practical reforms. They are 
looked upon askance by the older mem- 
bers of the party. The measure of 
their immediate success will depend 
upon those responsible for the Govern- 
ment. The Emperor has recently an- 
nounced that there is to be further leg- 
islation regarding the relations be- 
tween workmen, to employers, and to 
each other. In so far as it will be ef- 
fective for the prevention or punish- 
ment of crime, it will be received with 
general approbation. If unfortunately, 
however, it should be so framed as to 
impede the working of the forces of so- 
cial progress, very serious trouble will 
be the sure result. The other political 
groups in the Diet are less interesting. 
The Polish party is active, but it is 
hardly likely to become of much im- 
portance, and, on the whole, there is no 
domestic question in Germany that 
statesmen should have serious diffi- 


culty in dealing with. 
As regards foreign affairs, a real dan- 
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ger to Germany, to her power and de- 
velopment, would at once arise should 
the Austrian Empire fall to pieces. 
We are of opinion that there is a great 
deal of exaggeration in the hopes or 
fears of those who look to that event 
as likely to occur when the present 
reign is over. At the same time it is 
impossible to deny that the situation 
is serious. The Empire is composed 
of the most heterogeneous elements. 
Beyond the Leitha there is an Imperial 
Parliament consisting of two Houses, 
and a Provincial Parliament for Cro- 
atia. On this side there is also an 
Imperial Parliament with two Houses 
and seventeen Provincial Parliaments. 
Altogether there are twenty-one Parli- 
aments with twenty-four Houses. 
There is a delegation for each of the 
two Imperial divisions. These compli- 
cated forms pretty fairly represent 
the checkered ethnographical and his- 
torical forces of the Empire. The 
forces of disintegration are undoubt- 
edly strong, and were they to prevail, 
yermany would at once be brought 
face to face with a very serious state 
of things. The Czechs of Bohemia 
would turn at once to Russia, with the 
inevitable result that the Russian 
power would extend to Ratisbon and 
threaten the very heart of Germany. 
Although, however, we are not dis- 
posed to assume that the death of the 
Emperor of Austria would be followed 
by the dissolution of the Empire, it is 
nevertheless certain that the actual 
internal struggle going on there, as 
well as recent events in Italy, have 
gravely, and perhaps permanently, 
weakened the Triple Alliance. It 
must be perceived at Berlin that an 
understanding with England would 
bring to this combination a new ele- 
ment of strength. On the other hand, 
it is being daily more widely under- 
stood in England that it will be impos- 
sible to maintain much longer, without 
the greatest possible danger, isolated 
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action. England cannot shut her eyes 
to the fact much longer that her posi- 
tion in the world is seriously menaced. 
We may smile at the ravings of Momm- 
sen as to the probabilities of a coali- 
tion being formed between France, 
Russia and Germany, for the purpose 
of falling upon England and partition- 
ing her Empire; but it is hardly wise 
to ignore altogether the remarkable 
exposition of the views of Russian 
policy recently made in the “Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher”’ on the authority of 
Prince Uchtowski. This nobleman ac- 
companied the present Tzar on his 
travels in the East. He was the chief 
of the last special embassy sent by 
Russia to China, and he is the man 
who really directs Russian policy in 
Asia. Nothing can exceed the frank- 
ness of this authorized communication. 
The Prince holds that an invasion of 
India is not only possible and easy, 
but that “the state of things there ac- 
tually requires it.” Germany is offered 
large concessions as the price of her 
alliance. The Prince seems to think, 
rightly enough, that France will take 
from Russia the word of command. 
Germany, however, is beginning to 
realize that the undue weakening or 
destruction of British power is not 
likely in the long run to be for her ad- 
vantage, and an Anglo-German alli- 
ance would not be by any means im- 
possible to conclude. There are diffi- 
culties on both sides. Nevertheless, 
we are convinced that the Sibylline 
books are offered to both nations, and 
that a transaction is now possible. 
The first thing for England to con- 
sider is what Germany ought reason- 
ably to require. On a former occasion 
we pointed out what appeared to us 
the policy for England to pursue as re- 
gards German interests in Africa. 
That policy has been now adopted in 
its general lines. Another of the prob- 
lems which English statesmen have 
to consider is the attitude to be as- 
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sumed by their country in view of the 
condition of the Turkish Empire. Of 
all countries now under the rule of the 
Turk there is none more capable of de- 
velopment than Asia Minor. There 
has been of late years a marked ten- 
dency for German capital to go there, 
and under German influence it would 
soon become a prosperous land. If 
England were to use her power to fur- 
ther German interests there, and assist 
Germany to secure a solid position in 
the country, she would render service 
not alone to the German Empire, but 
to the cause of civilization. But, over 
and above all questions that may arise 
in consequence of the break-up of old 
empires or the development of new 
eountries, it appears to us in the inter- 
est, both of England and Germany, to 
come to a firm agreement to stand by 
each other, under certain clear condi- 
tions, with the whole force of their 
power. If such an alliance is to be en- 
tered into, the present is the psycho- 
logical moment for the negotiation. 
The writer of this article has closely 
followed, with ever-increasing interest 
and sympathy, the progress of Ger- 
many for the last thirty-eight years. 
He has had the privilege of a long and 
intimate acquaintance with most of her 
leading statesmen, men of letters, and 
trusted national guides. The unpleas- 
ant relations which have existed be- 
tween England and Germany have al- 
ways been to him a matter of regret— 
all the deeper because, in his convic- 
tion, English statesmen have been 
mainly responsible for them. They 
have persistently taken up an attitude 
of hostility to German aspirations, and 
ignored or misunderstood the scientific, 
social and political forces which were 
transforming Germany. In this re- 


spect, at least, Mr. Gladstone was true 
to the traditions of Lord Palmerston. 
The mistakes of the past may, how- 
ever, to a great extent be remedied 
now. There is no reason why England 

















should look askance at the expansion 
of Germany beyond the seas. If this 
makes for the industrial progress of 
Germany, it does not follow that it is 
a loss to England. German trade with 
England has increased with German 
prosperity. Both countries have profit- 
ed by growing exchange. Germany is 
now acquiring vast possessions, and 
aims at forming one of the great em- 
pires of the world. England has now 
to make up her mind as to her atti- 
tude to this movement. It is the inevi- 
table outcome of the work of Bismarck. 
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If English statesmen follow a policy 


in regard to it analagous to that 
adopted towards Germany hitherto, the 
result will be misunderstandings and 
bickerings which may prove disastrous 
to both countries. If, on the other 
hand, Germany and WEngland shall 
stand shoulder to shoulder, Germany 
can proceed with confidence on her Inm- 
perial Mission, and England go for- 
ward in the great work of knitting to- 
gether in a vast confederation the 
various members of her Empire. 





AUDREY. 


Audrey knoweth naught of books, 
Naught to captivate the wise; 

But the soul of goodness looks 
Through the quiet of her eyes. 


She can bake and she can knit, 
Handily she wields the broom, 
All her pleasure is to sit 
In a neatly ordered room... . 


Touchstone, shaping a career, 
Shines at each exclusive house— 

“Such a clever man, my dear, 
Tied to—just ‘a country mouse;’ 


“Married ere he dreamed of us, 
Ere he knew what gifts he had— 
Strange that Fate should yoke him thus, 
And very, very, very sad!’ 


Touchstone—(let them mark it well) 
When the social round is trod 

Bored by dame and demoiselle— 
Goes home, softly praising God. 





T. W. H. Crosland. 
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IX. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, 83 
Hans Place, London, 8.W., to Sir 
Richard Etchingham, Bart. Tol- 
carne, Much Buckland, Wessex. 


Dear, dearest Creature,—Poor Mar- 
garet—poorer Mr. Weekes. But whata 
goose the poorer man must be to have 
supposed himself capable of convert- 
ing Margaret into Mrs. Septimus 
Weekes. There is a certain ingenuous- 
ness about him that I always rather 
liked, and a meekness not in keeping 
with the hardihood of his last move. 
Do you know, I wonder, the tale of his 
first appearance in the Tolcarne pulpit 
one Sunday afternoon, as told by 
Blake:—“Mr. Weekes, M’m, up he went 
and he looked round and round all in a 
flutter, and then says he, ‘My thoughts 
have gone from me. Will you excuse 
me?’ and down he ran, scared as a hen 
by a hawk.” I don’t feel sure that 
valor was absent from this explana- 
tion, though terror certainly takes peo- 
ple differently—making some speak 
when conscious that thought has left 
them. 

You will be welcome wherever you 
appear, and as to the time, the sooner 
the better. “Ask the Rajah if he isn’t 
coming up for the May Meetings or the 
Empire Bailet,” was Harry’s last in- 
junction before departing this life on 
his way north, armed with much fish- 
ing tackle. We all consider you to be 
due. 

I really fear that my memory is fail- 
ing me, and senile decay is setting in, 
when I think how often I have meant 
but failed to answer your question as 
to the binding of Tod’s “Rajasthan.” 
Were the book mine, and did I love it, 
I would give it brown calf—good, solid, 


sober, russet calf. For all but butter- 
fly books, I think I prefer brown calf 
to other bindings. It has the demure 
look, the durable look, and, if fittingly 
treated, the look of quality. 

About what you ask as to living on 
with Laura, well, yes; without a vio- 
lent asserting of myself, I don’t see 
any way out of it at present. She 
means well, as tiresome people, accord- 
ing to your doctrine, are apt to do, and 
in her tiresomeness we see the defects 
of her good qualities. She is keen for 
affection, and she has always meant 
to “do her duty,” and I really believe 
that it would distress and astonish her 
beyond measure to find that I wish to 
cut myself free. And then the opinion 
of her neighbors assumes mammoth 
dimensions in her eyes. “What peo- 
ple would think;” “What people would 
if I went my own way—we 
should see her with straws in her 
smooth hair. (Laura is precisely like 
a picture by Sant that I came across 
the other day.) I am capable, I need 
not tell you, of being odiously disagree- 
able momentarily when my temper is 
touched, but I am not capable of sus- 
tained effort in the direction of my own 
benefit. I must, therefore, I suppose, 
suffer for my ineptitude, which, by the 
way, rather reminds me of the Bur- 
mese proverb: “The ass, though fa- 
tigued, carries his burden.” 

I am glad that Margaret’s reading 
from the Vulgate pleased you. Her 
voice is a valuable possession. Had I 
been present, I would possibly have 
asked that the reading might be contin- 
ued over the page—“Deus noster refugi- 
um et virtus.” “Auferens bella usque ad 
finem terre.” 

Do you remember the “antique song” 
that our mother used to sing? 


say,” 























Oh, if I were Queen of France, or still 
better, Pope of Rome, 

I would have no fighting men abroad, 
no weeping maids at home; 

All the world should be at peace, or if 
kings must show their might, 

Why, let them who make the quarrels 
be the only ones to fight. 


But do not brand me a Wogglesite, for 
the way to peace, I know, is often 
through war. 

I regret to inform you that Sir Au- 
gustus Pampesford, after a week’s ab- 
sence, has again appeared upon the 
scene. He, however, now asks point- 
edly for Laura, and pretty well ignores 
me. Laura, who always had a great 
respect for anything in the shape of a 
man, thinks he is “a very pineapple of 
politeness,” and I dare say that he is an 
agreeable contrast to her crowd of 
ancient women. Aunt Jane comes to 
visit us rather often, and she and 
Laura have struck up an intimacy. She 
sits for a long while, and puts many 
family questions. “And what news 
have you of Richard?” “Do you hear 
often from Margaret?” “Is Charles 
quite well?” “How is Harry?” “What 
news has Richard of Arthur?” and so 
on, and so on, and this just suits Laura. 
There is no fatigue nor mental exertion 
about it, and while it lasts they both 
look sleepy, but comfortable. Laura 
is really kind to Aunt Jane, and Aunt 
Jane says truly enougb that Laura has 
nothing in common with the objection- 
able womern—if one can call them 
Wwomen—who unsex themselves, and 
who, she hears, are really, really—— 
You know Aunt Jane. But I like to 
hear Aunt Jane tell of the long past 
days at Tolcarne—of our grandparents 
and their punctilious ceremony, and of 
the formal politeness, which ruffled 
temper but increased. When _ the 
entente was not perfectly cordial, the 
Eliza and Nicholas became “Your 
Ladyship” and “Sir Nicholas.” Our 
grandfather was something of a marti- 
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net, and our grandmother did not for- 
get her beauty and heiressdom, and so 
the ceremonious mode of address was, 
from time to time, in requisition. 

Iater—A letter “to hand” from 
Harry. He seems happy. The river, 
oh, unique river, is in good condition, 
and he has killed and is sending south 
a fish. He begs to inform me that his 
“waders, when hung upon a hedge to 
dry, were the subject of much per- 
plexed discussion by some French 
tourists t’other day. Mystery finally 
solved to the satisfaction of all parties. 
Waders were undoubtedly worn ‘for 
the ascent of Ben Nevis.’” 

So effectually mended is Harry’s 
heart—if by Ida Llanelly ever broken— 
that I should net be surprised if—can 
you guess? No? Well, answer me 
this: is it all in the day’s work that our 
good brother should spend hours in 
the attic box-room sweeping the leads 
and roofs through a field-glass when 
Trelawney, worshipped by Cynthia, 
has wandered far? I, too, worship 
Trelawney, but would Harry throw 
over anybody, everybody, anything, 
everything, rather than Trelawney 
should vanish into space, were his sis- 
ter’s heart alone lacerated by the 
thought of Trelawney’s disappearance? 
And why, please, did he nearly put out 
his sister’s eye with the rib of her best 
umbrella, snatching the umbrella from 
her without so much as a “by your 
leave” lest Cynthia’s feathers should 
suffer? Are not my eyes of more value 
than many feathers, except in the 
opinion of one under the spell of the 
wearer of the feathers? And does it 
not require some passion equal to that 
of love to banish, when rain falls; all 
regard for the welfare of his own hat 
from a man’s remembrance—of his 
own new hat, not of the hat that had 
been sat upon by the refrigerator? 
Dear Harry. But even if Cynthia is 
disposed to like him, I do hope that he 
will be content to “mark time” for a 
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while. For Cynthia is very young, and 
I would not have Colonel Leagrave 
written to just yet to say that his child 
is engaged to our brother. He might 
consider that an unfair advantage had 
been taken of the living together cir- 
cumstances. But this would never oc- 
cur to simple-minded Harry. What do 
you think? 

Cynthia is an_ attractive’ thing. 
Pretty as a Cosway miniature, and 
pretty to live with; which beauty is not 
always. And she seems to be an affec- 
tionate, lovable little soul; not pos- 
sessed, perhaps,of Margaret’s strength, 
but the strength may be there, dor- 
mant, for all I know. And then she has 
that invaluable old-fashioned posses- 
sion—a conscience. The Fates would 
be kind to Harry did they give him 
Cynthia as his wife, nor would they, in 
my humble opinion, do Cynthia the 
while an ill turn, for men as kind, as 
upright, as crystally honest as Harry, 
are not plentiful as blackberries on 
hedges. 

Laura begins to think that it would 
suit her to be braced, and the last no- 
tion is that she and I should go some- 
where for bracing benefit in June. 
Mrs. Carstairs tells her that the air of 
Scotland would serve the purpose, and 
she intends to consult Harry on this 
point when he returns. I cannot quite 
imagine Laura upon the hill, can you? 
It would be from inn to inn we should 
go, as, if our friends were disposed to 
entertain us, their tea would be too 
strong for our digestions, or their cli- 
mates too enervating for our constitu- 
tions, I suppose. 

It is, alas, Laura’s intention to give a 
lamentably large dinner party in your 
honor when you come to London. Poor, 
poor Dickory; try and bear the trial 
well. This is just a case of Laura’s 


compassing the very thing detested 
with the idea of pleasing. I repeatedly 
implore her never to do to others as she 
would be done by, but my prayers are 
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unheeded. She welcomed a dinner 
invitation, even when at Tolcarne, and 
drove with alacrity, whenever the 
neighbors gave her the chance, through 
darkness to depression. 

Thank Margaret for her nosegays. 
The great boughs of pear blossom and 
the forget-me-nots have dressed us out 
elegantly in white and blue; and the 
violets, if the Jinnestan romance tells 
truly, should ward off the cruel and 
evil spirits ‘““‘whose malignant nature is 
intolerant of perfume.” How is the 
tlower-perfumed world at Tolcarne? 
To-day, Good Friday, potato planting, 
according to Devon tradition and su- 
perstition is the rule in every cottage 
garden; and in yours too, probably, for 
Enticknap is a stickler for old custom 
and luck-lore. Bid him transplant 
some parsley, and see if your will or 
his superstition prevails. He said to 
me once, with a note of interrogation 
in his voice, that he had “heard say” 
the whooping cough was never taken 
by a child who hag ridden upon a bear. 
In reference to this, Mr. Follett, I re- 
member, told me that when bear-bait- 
ing was in fashion the bear-owner’s 
profits were largely augmented by 
money received from parents whose 
children, for their health’s good, had 
ridden the bear. 

Now good-bye. Take care of your- 
self, and don’t forget to outlive me. I 
enclose a letter from Cynthia, and rest 

Your loving sister, 
Elizabeth. 


[Enclosure. ] 


Vivian-End. 


My dear Miss Etchingham,—Thank 
you very much for sending my satin 
shoes. I do not know how I would 
have danced to-night without them. 

You would like the woods here, they 
are so full of oxlips and wild hya- 
cinths and wood-anemones. There 
was a dinner-party on Monday evening. 

















Mr. Biggleswade and another clergy- 
man and his wife and some other 


neighbors came. Mr. Biggleswade 
asked me, if I had the opportunity, to 
explain to Mrs. Vivian that he was per- 
fectly willing to meet London people, 
that he would prefer it to being invited 
to dine with the aborigines, with 
whom, he says, he has absolutely noth- 
ing in common, but that Mrs. Vivian 
did not seem to understand that it is so. 
But I think that Mrs. Vivian under- 
stands it quite well. Stephen thinks 
that she does, and Stephen thinks she 
makes a point of introducing Mr. Big- 
gleswade to people as “our vicar,” be- 
cause it amuses her to irritate him. 
Stephen thinks, too, that she speaks to 
Mr. Biggleswade about the Guardian, 
for the sake of hearing him say stiffly 
that he does not see the paper. He 
has not talked to me much since Lady 
Honora and Lady Wilfrida Home-Len- 
nox came. I do not think they like 
him, but they say his poems are sup- 
posed to be very clever and Elizabe- 
than, and he is now writing a play. 
I hope my darling Trelawney is well, 
and that he has not been brought back 
in disgrace from anybody’s dust-bin 
again. (If he strays away, does Turn- 
bull look for him now that Major Etch- 
ingham is not there?) I hope that Blair 
and Atholl are well, and that Blake is 
not turning them black with too much 
hempseed. Mr. Biggleswade lets his 
gardener shoot bullfinches, Blanche 
Vivian says, because he thinks theyeat 
his orchard buds. I think this is very 
horrid. I shall not care for his pretty 
verses about Glycera’s bullfinch any 
more. I hope that Major Etchingham 
is having fine weather in Scotland. He 
sent a great salmon, that arrived last 
night. I will bring you some oxlips, 
and please tell Aunt Laura I do not 
want the goloshes. The ground is 


quite dry. 
With best love, your very affec- 
tionate Cynthia. 
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X. 


Sir Richard Etchingham to Miss Eliza- 
beth Etchingham. 


My dear Elizabeth,—Harry’s atten- 
tions to Trelawney, which you report 
with so much interest, afford a curious 
example of what the modern natural- 
ist calls “throwing back.” Pursuit of 
strayed animals was amongst the 
earliest functions of Intelligence De- 
partments. In fact, there is a stage of 
society, still possible to observe in 
parts of India, where the chief occupa- 
tion is lifting your neighbors’ cattle, 
diversified by expeditions for tracking, 
and if possible recovering, the cattle 
which he has lifted frem you. Wher 
the cattle-lifter comes, by the progress 
of other industries, to be in a distinct 
minority, people begin to call him @ 
thief, and to make rules for the game 
of hunting him, as to which he is not 
consulted. Mr. Shipley tells me this is 
one of the few topics on which Anglo- 
Saxon law was copious. And, substi- 
tuting the comparatively moder? 
horse for the archaic herds of kine, we 
may find similar developments in the 
history of California and of the Aus- 
tralian colonies. Now it is the law of 
all forms of hunting that ultimately 
they are carried on with regard to the 
sport as an end in itself, and the orig- 
inal purpose of acquiring food, destroy- 
ing dangerous or noxious aniinals, re- 
covering valuable property, or what- 
ever else it may have been, falls into 
the background, and, after serving for 
a while as an excuse, finally disap- 
pears. This may be well seen in Som- 
erville’s poem on the Chase, where fox- 
hunting is just beginning to take rank 
as a sport for gentlemen, and the 
hunters are still represented as the 
farmer's allies and protectors, who de- 
liver his hen-roosts from Reynard’s 
depredations. Such was the transition 
towards the middle of the eighteenth 
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century. Now, the sport of tracking 
stolen oxen is not easily practised in 
modern England, least of all, in cities; 
but by the legitimate substitution of 
the cat, a smaller and swifter animal, 
and following the trail across house- 
tops, where the signs of passage are 
less obvious than on a road, the ma- 
terial conditions are reconciled with 
modern civilization, and the discipline 
of intelligence, with the concomitant 
satisfaction of the sporting instinct, is 
not only preserved, but improved. 
There is a piece of evolutionary argu- 
ment for you. I have heard young civil- 
ians, just come out with their heads 
full of Herbert Spencer, deliver them- 
selves of less plausible ones in all seri- 
ousness—and seen them do right good 
men’s work a few years later, when 
they had found out that the gods of 
Asia don’t rule their world according to 
Western books. But a quite different 
alternative hypothesis occurs to me 
about Harry’s conduct; perhaps our 
War Office wants to go one better than 
the Germans, and train cats to act as 
orderlies. In any case, it is evident 
that he is carrying out some kind of 
experiment under secret instructions; 
so be careful how you talk of it. As 
for the sunshade and feathers incident, 
I give it up, having never had anything 
like it in my official experience. My 
good old friend, Colonel Leagrave, is 
too far off to consult on the point. 
Cynthia is a pretty name, but Cynthia 
Etchingham would make a rather 
awkward hiatus. Has she no second 
name that would go between? 

You may remember that in one of the 
less dull pages of “Eckermann” Goethe 
isreported to havesaid to some one who 
urgently asked for his advice: “I shall 
be happy to give you as much as you 
please, on one condition.” “And what 
is that?” said the young man, eager to 
pay any price for Goethe’s wisdom. 
“That you do not take it.” And so it 


falls out as to the binding of Tod’s 
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“Rajasthan,” and your advice to put it 
in brown calf. In Elizabethan and 
Jacobean bookland, my dear sister, I 
do homage to only one Queen Eliza- 
beth, and she is alive. Brown calf is 
good for your Fullers and Burtons, and 
all the better if it is the old binding; 
indeed, modern calf binding, when it 
is not the very best, has a kind of shiny 
Smugness about it which I detest. Do 
you remember those old school prize 
books, the remaining stock of travels 
and antiquities bought cheap and 
dressed out in tawdry gilt calf with a 
greasy surface, and the hideous so- 
called ecclesiastical binding with thick 
ribs on the back? However, I cannot 
see Colonel Tod in any sort of calf at 
all. Those dare-devil Rajputs, as 
splendid and as impracticable as any 
heroes of European chivalry, who, 
when all was lost, would put on saffron 
garments and perish in a lust desperate 
sortie, will not be constrained to your 
sober Anglican livery. The Five Col- 
ors of Rajasthan, on the other hand 
(you have never ridden on an elephant 
with his trunk painted in them!), are 
both too many and too gaudy to put on 
the outside of a book. On the whole, 
since we live in a clean air here, I 
think I shall fall back on white vellum, 
with a sparing use of some little Ori- 
ental or quasi-Oriental decoration. 
Jem has a pet binder at Oxbridge 
whom he swears by, and is sure I 
could get it well done there. 

We had a pleasant little dinner-party 
at the Vicarage last week: just our 
two housefuls, and, if you please, Mrs. 
Tallis, and a niece who is staying with 
her, to redress the balance of the sexes. 
The old lady is really more active than 
she will admit to most people; she is 
cunning in getting off duty visits. L 
wish I could learn the trick of her. 
After dinner I told Mr. Shipley how 
the Vicar and I began to fraternize 
over the curse of Ernulphus. But 
Shipley spoke of that immortal docu- 














ment with some levity, saying that, 
though it contains passages of great 


merit, it is a late and diffuse formula - 


not of the best period; so that Mr. Fol- 
lett and I began to doubt if such senti- 
ments were compatible with a sound 
Shandean faith; which, as we had al- 
ready made up our minds that the sus- 
pected heretic was a good fellow, 
would have been an occasion of sad- 
ness. But he proceeded to clear him- 
self. “Don’t suppose,” he said, “that I 
would in any way detract from 
Sterne’s merit in finding and using the 
curse. He was a royal thief, and stole 
the best thing he could find, and no 
man of letters, with the best inten- 
tions, can steal more. It was no 
fault of Sterne’s that nearly a cen- 
tury was to pass before we had the 
‘Codex Diplomaticus’ in print.” (I had 
not the least notion at the moment 
what the “Codex Diplomaticus” might 
be, and indeed, I had rather assumed 
that the curse of Ernulphus itself was 
largely improved, if not wholly invent- 
ed by Mr. Sterne. I am beginning to 
know a little more now.) “I have had 
to look at Anglo-Saxon charters, 
though not often,” answered Mr. Fol- 
lett, “and I have noticed those clauses 
which I suppose you refer to, denounc- 
ing various penalties in the world to 
come upon any one who may attempt 
to interfere with the pious king’s gift; 
but they seemed to me fragmentary 
and fantastic work.” “Only you 
should consider the variety,” said Mr. 
Shipley. “You may have your portion 
with the traitor, Judas, which is, per- 
haps, the commonest form; you may 
be swallowed up with Dathan and 
Abiram; your soul may_be hooked out 
of your body with devils’ claws to be 
boiled in Satan’s cauldron world with- 
out end; you may be devoured by the 
Salamander; you may be smitten in 
sunder with the falchion of Erebus; or 
contrariwise, you may be delivered 


over to the malice of the Pennine de- 
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mons, that they may plague you with 
the iciest blasts of the Alps.” Here, 
it seemed to me, though knowing noth- 
ing of ancient European charters, that 
I had one card useful for this game, so 
I mentioned that Colonel Tod had 
translated a Rajput grant, though not 
a very old one, containing a clause of 
this nature which might possibly com- 
pete with most Western productions. 
“I have heard,” said Shipley, “that the 
Eastern vernaculars are unsurpassed 
in terms of vituperation.” “Certainly,” 
said I, “and the most elementary of 
them will not bear translation in re- 
spectable company; but that is not ex- 
actly my point.” “Yes,” said he, “I 
suppose you mean some precise form 
of spiritual condemnation.” “Well,” I 
continued, “what do you say to being 
a caterpillar in hell for sixty thousand 
years?” After a moment's reflection, 
Shipley admitted that for compendious- 
ness and comprehensiveness he could 
not beat that out of the whole of 
Kemble’s “Codex Diplomaticus,” or 
any other European collection. Then 
he began questioning me about the 
Rajputs’ charters, and wanted to know 
many more things than I could tell 
him without the book; so we settled 
that he should come over and inspect 
them in Tod for himself. Meanwhile, 
he had found, as he says one always 
does find, that the Thursborough docu- 
ments wanted much more looking into 
than he had been told, and he was 
somewhat easily persuaded by Mr. 
Follett to stay on a few days more, in- 
stead of rushing back before Easter 
Day. Mrs. Tallis was in a most festive 
mood, and we made an appointment 
for a view of those boundary pieces of 
land. 

Somehow we were all a good deal 
occupied the next few days, the parson 
with his Good Friday and Easter du- 
ties, Shipley with his copies and notes 
of documents, so that he could only 
join the young people in short rides or 
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potter with this ancient squire, and the 
said ancient squire in the still continu- 
ing process of putting things to rights, 
or what the father of didactic poetry 
called “Works” (not Weeks, as I have 
seen it misprinted) “and Days.” Talk- 
ing of the garden, I cannot get any 
good word for the bullfinches from En- 
ticknap. He sticks to it that they are 
a downright mischievous lot, and he 
has seen a “proper rendyvoo” of them 
eating the buds zo vast as they could. 
As to sparrows, I am inexorable my- 
self; they behave like land pirates of 
the worst kind, .* I remember from old 
days at home. Turning the martins 
out of their nests is a favorite spar- 
rows’ trick. 

On Monday, however, being a wel- 
come fine day, parson and antiquary 
came in together and called for a sight 
of Tod; I desired Mr. Follett’s mind 
about the outside of him, too. We ad- 
journed to the garden, book and all, 
for the Vicar is a great lover of sun, 
and calls himself an old wall-fruit. 
“Mr. Shipley,” said Arthur, after due 
salutation, “I suppose it comes quite 
easy to you to make out history from 
all those parchments written in dog- 
Latin?” “That depends on what you 
eall easy,” said Shipley. “Construing 
medizval Latin is easy enough mostly, 
when you know the common words 
that are not classical—not that I allow 
it to be dog-Latin. Reading medieval 
manuscript is only an affair of prac- 
tice if it is fairly well written, and you 
have some notion what it is about. 
But as for knowing what tenth-century 
or even thirteenth-century people real- 
ly had in their heads, and how things 
looked to them at the time, that’s 
another story, and the more I learn 
about these things, the less easy I find 
it to think I understand them. About 
as easy, I should say, as’—here he 
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seemed to cast about for a simile— 
“getting a goal from a shy in Bad 
Calx.” “Why, sir,” exclaimed Arthur 
with a sort of explosion, and struggling 
with his company manners, “can you 
be the Shipley who was Captain of the 
Wall, and got that goal at the tree?’ 
“Do they still keep up the memory of 
that old fluke of mine?” said Shipley, 
and beamed all over like a schoolboy; 
and Tod lay on the bench, Mr. Follett 
carefully putting it in a shaded corner, 
while we discussed the question of 
binding, and Shipley and Arthur were 
deep in mysteries of Eton football and 
other shop, which sounded to me like 
the far-off bells of one’s native village 
church—they would be about as 
intelligible to an outsider as the 
difference between a zamindar and 
a taluqdar to the globe-trotter who 
knows all about India when he 
comes home. And the study of the 
Rajput charters didn’t come off that 
morning. 

Just as I am closing this I get a note 
from Charles accepting for Whitsun- 
tide, with some obscure remarks about 
fitting in with probable engagements 
in Dampshire. Pillarton, the member 
for the Clayshott division, who is a 
furious old-fashioned Tory, and cannot 
abide the modern social legislation of 
his party, is said to be on the point of 
resigning in a huff. I wonder if that 
seat is what Charles is after? He 
won't take much by it, in my opinion; 
but if so be, let it be. As I cannot in 
decency be expected to oppose my own 
brother, it will be a good excuse for me 
to keep out of party politics for a sea- 
son. 

There will be lots of things to talk 
about. I begin to count the days till 
I am to see you again, and i will 
gladly endure Laura’s dinner-party. 

Your loving brother, 
Richard Etchingham, 


(To be continued.) 
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IS THE LAVISH EXPENDITURE OF WEALTH JUSTIFIABLE? 


In adding one more to the already 

long list of articles that this subject 
has brought forth, I feel that some sort 
of apology is necessary, but I fear it 
must lie in the unsoundness of the 
others, rather than on account of any 
special merit in this one. 
- The articles on this subject may be 
divided into two classes. (1) Those in 
justification. (2) Those decrying it. 
The writers for the first class depend 
for arguments almost entirely on the 
old fallacy known as the broken- 
window doctrine: i. e., that any con- 
sumption of wealth is good for trade. 
They thus utterly lose sight of the 
fact that in the present day the hoard- 
ing of wealth in a stocking, or else- 
where, no longer exists, and that there- 
fore any wealth which is not spent is 
kept in a bank, or invested in business, 
where it is employing productive labor, 
and therefore is doing other people as 
much good as if squandered in luxu- 
ries, and the world is so much the 
richer as the wealth itself still remains. 
On the other hand, the writers of the 
second class, apart from vehement 
vituperation, calculated to excite class 
feeling, which does not bear serious 
consideration, depend entirely upon 
the fact that the deductions of the 
writers on the other side are economi- 
cally unsound. They point out that, if 
the wealth consumed in a fancy ball 
were not spent, it would remain in the 
form of stocks or bonds, etc., where it 
would be giving employment to large 
numbers of working people, and would 
be thus of equal advantage to an 
equally deserving class of people, with 
the added advantage that, instead of 
doing this once for all, as in the case 
of a ball, it could go on giving employ- 
ment and creating wealth year after 
year ad infinitum. 


It seems to me that to regard the 
subject purely from an economic point 
of view is wrong. The fact that an in- 
stitution is economically sound or not 
does not in the least settle the ques- 
tion as to whether it is beneficial to a 
community, or the reverse. In fact, 
if the canons of Political Economy 
were paramount, not only would there 
be no art, but most of the philanthropic 
undertakings would have to be given 
up; because anything that results in 
producing the greatest amount of 
wealth in the world (as a whole) is 
economically sound, and only such 
things are. Therefore, most almsgiv- 
ing and all hospitals for incurables and 
lunatic asylums are economically un- 
sound, as, if the money spent in at- 
tempting to succor and support the in- 
firm and the drones, who, at the best, 
will be able to produce but little in re- 
turn, were put out at interest, it would 
be employing the strong, able-bodied 
workman who would be able to pro- 
duce far greater wealth in return, and 
therefore the world would be the 
richer, which is all that Political Econ- 
omy cares about. All forms of art 
are economically to be tabooed, as, 
when once produced, though they last 
for ever, they do not bear interest or 
in any way increase the wealth of the 
world, which the wealth expended in 
it otherwise would do. And, on the 
other hand, “Trusts” appear to me to 
be in practice economically sound, as 
in all the cases of trusts the produc- 
tion of the article has been rendered so 
much cheaper that the formation of a 
trust has always resulted in a decline 
in the price of the article sold, and 
therefore, if the trust be not allowed, 
the public suffers for the sake of the 
individual producers, who would other- 
wise be squeezed out. 
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Enough has already been said to 
show that the settlement of whether 
an institution is or is not economically 
sound should not finally settle the ques- 
tion; since, whichever way the ques- 
tion is answered, the further and more 
important ones remain—first, whether 
the institution is in accordance with 
humanity and morality; secondly, 
whether greater harm would result in 
its forcible repression. 

I will next consider whether there 
are not occasions when it is economi- 
cally sound to expend large amounts of 
wealth on purely unproductive luxu- 
ries. Because a given thing is eco- 
nomically unsound as a general rule, is 
no reason why it should not be sound 
under exceptional circumstances; ex- 
amples of this can be found in the his- 
tory of Protection and Subsidies. 
Those who believe that the theory of 
Protection is economically unsound, 
since it indirectly acts in the same way 
as bounties—that is to say, it takes 
from the pockets of every one in order 
to fill the pockets of those protected, as, 
although the foreign producer is the 
one nominally taxed, it is really the 
home consumer who has to pay theduty 
plus the interest on the amount ad- 
vanced, as otherwise the producer 
would not import—must still admit 
that in the case of fostering new indus- 
tries Protection and bounties have re- 
peatedly been found to be beneficial, 
as they allow the industry to grow up, 
which it otherwise never might be able 
to do if it had to compete at first on an 
equal footing with those which had a 
plant and market already secured. If 
it were not for the fact that, in the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth, Colbert 
realized this, the silk manufacturers 
at Lyons never would have been able 
to compete with the Italian silk mer- 
chants. The subsidizing of therailways 
in India and of the trans-Continental 
railways in America are other exam- 
ples. And it is now claimed in Ameri- 
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ca that the past years of Protection 
have enabled the United States to 
compete with England for the Eastern 
market, even to the extent of building 
ships for Japan. 

On the same analogy, it seems to me 
that in a year of great depression an 
increased and unexpected demand for 
pure luxuries is beneficial to the com- 
munity. When financial depressions 
occur, people have to cut down their 
expenses; but this is done almost en- 
tirely out of the luxuries; people must 
have food, and railways must run, 
whatever happens; therefore it is the 
bonnet-maker, florist, etc., who suffer 
the most, and are in the greatest need 
of assistance. Take a concrete case: 
two years ago in New York a fancy 
ball took place, which gave employ- 
ment to numbers of seamstresses, 
glovemakers, cabdrivers, etc., who, 
otherwise, would have been out of em- 
ployment all winter. In fact, in many 
trades hands had to be called in from 
other cities. But, great as were the 
direct benefits caused by this abnormal 
demand, the indirect benefits to trade 
were far greater still. The money 
placed in the hands of the dressmaker, 
tailor, etc., enabled them to again em- 
ploy commercial travellers in their 
business; and thus an impetus was 
given to trade that was appreciably 
felt over the country. Those di- 
rectly employed were able to add to 
the trade revival, as they had more 
money to spend on the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, and those from whom 
they obtained them were, in their 
turn, able to give more employment to 
others; and this repeated itself right 
down the social scale, and was equally 
true of the cabdriver on the one hand 
and the hotel proprietor on the other; 
in fact, the ball was like a pebble 
dropped into a millpond, which created 
a ripple that extended to the four 
boundaries in an ever-widening circle. 
It may be argued, that if there are too 
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many people in a trade to obtain a live- 
lihood in it without artificial means, 
the sooner the number is reduced the 
better it will be for all concerned. 
That is very true; but it must be borne 
in mind that any change, however 
beneficial in the long run, is bound to 
be injurious to particular individuals; 
whilst in the case of unusual financial 
depression, if they can be tided over 
the crisis, they may be self-supporting 
for years te come. It ought to be ap- 
parent to every one that a woman who 
has been trained all her life in one par- 
ticular form of work—say as a seam- 
stress—is a more useful member of so- 
ciety if she is carrying on that trade 
than if she undertakesto learn another 
provided she can find the opening, 
which is extremely unlikely during hard 
times; and if a temporary succor, as in 
the case of an increased demand for 
her particular form of work, enables 
her to hang on in her trade until better 
times come, surely in the long run the 
world is richer than if this abnor- 
mal demand were not produced, and 
the wealth that produced it were dis- 
tributed over a vast number of peo- 
ple, who would not be in such dire 
need of it, and who would not ap- 
preciably notice whether they had it 
or not. 

However, on this point there may 
very well be a difference of opinion, 
and it does not matter very much 
which way it be decided. But the im- 
portant questions are: 

(1) Can a rich man rightfully be pre- 
vented from spending his income as he 
chooses? 

(2) Is a millionaire a member of the 
community to be desired? 

These two questions should be con- 
sidered together, because if you answer 
the former question in the affirmative 
in a country like America, with com- 
paratively no traditions or large real 
estates to hold a man, you would lose 
by immigration all your rich men; and 
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the same result would take place in 
England as to personalty. 

I will consider the former question 
first. Its answer depends upon the 
definition given to the term rightfully; 
if by that it be merely meant legally, 
then in a country like England, which 
has no fixed constitution, the answer 
is simple, as then anything can right- 
fully be done; but I use the term as sig- 
nifying justly, honestly, etc., and in 
that signification the answer is not so 
apparent. One of the most funda- 
mental principles of democracy is 
that all men should be treated alike. 
It was this clause in the American 
Constitution that threw out the In- 
come Tax, and it was the lack of this 
clause that allowed the Succession 
Duty to be imposed in England. De- 
mocracy has supplanted monarchy, be- 
cause the middle and lower classes 
objected to class legislations which 
were detrimental to them; yet they 
are now trying to pass class legislation 
which is detrimental to the upper 
classes. In other words, now that 
they are in power, they are trying to 
do exactly the same thing which they 
decried so strongly before they came 
into power; namely, the placing of 
greater burdens on_ the _ political 
minority. Therefore, any legislation 
on this subject to be just must be so 
worded as to affect all classes equally, 
viz., “No man shall spend more than 
half his income,” etc. But the trouble 
with that form of legislation is the 
fact that the richer a man is, the 
smaller is the proportion of the money 
spent on himself to his whole income. 
And that leads up to a consideration 
of the second question: Js a millionaire 
a member of society to be desired? 

At first sight it seems very hard and 
unfair that one man with brains should 
have to toil all his life, and leave his 
family perhaps not very much bet- 
ter off than at the beginning; whilst 
another man, without enough brains 
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to come in when it rains, on account of 
ithe accident of birth drives through 
jlife on a coach. But, if our hypotheti- 
cal working man had sufficient power 
of observation and self-analysis, he 
would discover that the very motive 
that actuated him to toil was the one 
that had produced the phenomena of 
zoxcombs sitting in the lap of luxury 
with gold spoons in their mouths; 
namely, the desire to provide for one’s 
young, which we have in common with 
all other animals. At first a young 
man works in order to marry; but 
later on, although he may occasionally 
think of a drink for himself, he is 
working and saving in order to edu- 
cate and provide for his children, so 
that they may start life’s battle, when 
their turn comes, a little better pre- 
pared than he was. It is this same 
feeling that has produced the greatest 
fortunes; and, if you object to the lat- 
ter being inherited, you should also 
prevent the laborer from leaving his 
mite to his children. The result natu- 
rally would be that no one would save 
anything if they did not have that one 
great incentive to goad them on, the 
desire to provide for one’s young. 

Those who cry against the accumula- 
tion of wealth, and try to excite ill- 
feeling between “Labor and Capital,” 
lose sight of the fact that all capital 
has been earned by labor, either 
manual or that which is higher—men- 
tal, as my able tutor in economics, Mr. 
Purcell, used to impress upon me. 
The fact that a degenerate coxcomb 
has plenty of money, whilst a clever, 
hard-working man has not, merely 
means that the former or his father or 
grandfather has toiled and denied 
himself, in order that he may leave his 
children well off, whilst the latter and 
his ancestors have not had the same 
perseverance, self-denial, or perhaps 
brains. I should like to emphasize the 


fact that mulcting the rich is taking 
from labor its most just and highly 
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prized due—namely, the right to pro- 
vide for the young. 

Although wealth does not develop 
the best qualities in a man, and there- 
fore, comparatively few rich men 
have been truly great, still, in all ages 
they have had an important place in 
society, which they have filled quite 
as well as any other class. Take litera- 
ture for an example; hardly a single 
great writer of the middle ages could 
have written unless some rich noble 
had become his patron, to whom he 
dedicated his works, and in return re- 
ceived a livelihood. Art is another 
striking example, as only a rich man 
ean afford to give up the interest on 
sufficient wealth to pay for the produc- 
tion of masterpieces. Take music as 
an example: if it were not for the mil- 
lionaires in the boxes who whisper and 
anoy the true music lovers—who have 
paid for their seats in the stalls—the 
latter would not be able to go to the 
opera at all, as all operas are run at a 
loss to the stockholders. The same is 
equally true of exploration, charities, 
ete. This, although true of the past, 
and still, in a certain degree, of the 
present, need not in the least be true 
in the future, as operas can be run or 
subsidized by the Government, as in 
France, and Government museums 
can purchase works of art easier even 
than the wealthier classes. But still 
the millionaire is, and, as long as he 
is allowed to exist, always will be, a 
useful member of society; because he 
produces more wealth in comparison to 
the amount that he exhausts than any 
other member of society. Take, as an 
example, a large manufactory; the la- 
borer probably would spend fully nine- 
tenths of his earnings, whilst the capi- 
talist would probably not spend more 
than three-quarters; therefore, the lat- 
ter has one quarter of his income with 
which to employ, during the next year, 
more productive labor. Therefore, the 
community is the better off by having 
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him than the laborer by the difference 
between his percentage of savings out 
of his income to that of the laborer’s. 
And the richer a man is, the greater is 
the proportion of his savings to his in- 
come. Most rich men save more than 
half their income, whilst in the case of 
the enormous fortunes, a much greater 
percentage is attained. Take a man 
with a fortune of £20,000,000; he, at 
five per cent., has an income of 
£1,000,000 a year, of which he could 
not very well spend more than £100,000 
a year. Now, if this £20,000,000 was 
owned by 10,000 persons, instead of 
one, they would all have as their share 
£100 a year, of which they would prob- 
ably spend £90. Therefore, their sav- 
ings would amount in the aggregate to 
£100,000, whilst the multi-millionaire’s 
savings would be £900,000 from the 
same capital. Therefore, the com- 
munity which had the multi-million- 
aire would grow richer at the rate of 
£800,000 a year, at compound interest, 
over the community which had divided 
his property up, even supposing that 
the 10,000 persons could invest their 
money as advantageously as the one 
who has so much more capital to ma- 
nipulate, and that the inducement to 
save be equal. 

This is not true of the rich man with 
landed estates in England; but he 
spends a still smaller proportion of 
his income on himself. In fact, three- 
quarters of his income probably never 
even passes through his hands, but is 
paid in by the tenants to the bailiff 
one day, and the next is paid out in 
keeping up the estate, which the 
chances are the landlord is too hard 
up to live on. 

But, although defensible on principle, 
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in practice the lavish expenditure of 
wealth is unwise, as it tends to ac- 
centuate the differences between the 
rich and the poor, instead of bringing 
into prominence the many interests 
that they have in common, and it gives 
an opportunity to demagogues and nin- 
compoops to rail against accumulated 
wealth, and by the mere excess of 
their vituperation to influence the 
masses more strongly than any really 
sound reasoning could do, or than any 
logical arguments could hope to undo. 
And this is not in the least surprising, 
as the masses cannot be expected to 
have sufficiently well-balanced and 
well-trained minds to comprehend 
social and economic problems, which 
are so intricate that many who have 
been trained all their lives to consider 
them do not always clearly understand 
them. 

Therefore my conclusions are—(1) It 
is a short-sighted policy to lavishly ex- 
pend wealth. (2) A millionaire, not on 
account of, but in spite of, his expen- 
diture, is economically the most bene- 
ficial person for a community. (3) No 
legislation can restrict or dictate how 
much, or in what way, a man’s income 
shall be spent, which does not apply 
to all classes; and, if a law were 
passed applying to all classes, the mil- 
lionaire would be less affected by it 
than any one else, as he spends a 
smaller share of what his productive 
powers entitle him to than any other 
member of society. (4) The discussion 
of this subject purely from the econom- 
ic point of view is a mistake. (5) 
Even economically, under exceptional 
circumstances, the lavish expenditure 
of wealth can be justified. 

Bradley Martin, Jun. 
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French literary society has been de- 
prived of one of its most agreeable 
figures. In the prime of life, with no 
premonitions of decay, Stéphane Mal- 
larmé passed from us, after a few 
days’ illness. It is usual nowadays, 
even if a man got drunk every night, 
beat his wife, had the most deplorable 
manners, and boasted the morals of a 
pickpocket, to state in his obituary no- 
tice that he was universally respected 
for the dignity of his life. But, for 
once, this conventional phrase was pre- 
eminently true of our poor friend, 
Mallarmé; and it was the grace, the 
simplicity, the singular sweetness and 
purity of his character and conduct, 
which accentuated the oddities of his 
literary production. One might have 
the greatest possible difficulty in ac- 
counting for the poems of Mallarmé, 
but no one would dare to hint that the 
man who wrote them was a charlatan. 
Any consideration of his work must 
be conducted with an acknowledgment 
of the nobility of his aims. 

It is not long since we had the privi- 
lege of reading in the columns of an 
English review the crowning specimen 
of Mallarmé’s poetry. Our readers 
will recall it; it was a most disconcert- 
ing piece; it was like a joke by a 
printer’s devil. It was quite meaning- 
less, unless one knew the attitude of the 
author. He was all his life engaged 
in experiment, and this was simply an 
extreme example. Now that he is no 
longer here, the truth may surely be 
said about Mallarmé. He was hardly 
a poet; he was a thinker, intensely at- 
tracted to poetry, but not at home in 
the medium, and constantly looking 
about him for a better one. His deli- 


eate sensibility could not endure the 
obvious; he was annoyed at the neces- 


sary repetition of phrases, the inevi- 
table banality of phraseology. Impa- 
tient of this frailty, he desired to ex- 
clude platitude from every part of 
poetry. Flour was too commonplace; 
the cake was to consist exclusively of 
cinnamon and citron-peel. The resuit 
was something too dense and rich to 
be eaten, something no digestion could 
possibly endure, except in crumbs and 
chips. 

It was strange that Mallarmé never 
saw, or never chose to recognize, that 
he was attempting the impossible. He 
went on giving us intimations of what 
he meant, never the thing itself. His 
published verses are mere fallings from 
him, vanishings, blank misgivings of 
a creature moving about in worlds 
not realized. The are fragments of a 
very singular and complicated system 
which the author never carried into ex- 
istence. Mallarmé has left no “works,” 
and, although he was always hinting 
of the Work, it was never written. 
Even his Virgilian “Faune,” even his 
Ovidian “Herodiade,” are merely sug- 
gestions of the solid Latin splendor 
with which he might have carried out 
a design which he did no more than in- 
dicate. He was a wonderful dreamer, 
exquisite in his intuitions and aspira- 
tions, but with as little creative power 
as has ever been linked with such shin- 
ing convictions. 

What effect will the life and death of 
Mallarmé have upon poetry in France? 
Must it not be hoped that his influence 
is likely to be rather temporary and 
transitional than lasting? He did ex- 
cellent peripatetic service. His conver- 
sation and example preserved alight, 
through a rather prosy time, the lamp 
of poetic enthusiasm; he was a glowing 
ember. But, on the other hand, who 
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ean deny that his theories and prac- 
tice, ill-comprehended as they were, 
provoked a great display of affectation 
and insincerity? “Prose pour Les Es- 
seintes” is a very curious and interest- 
ing composition; but it is not a good 
model for the young. Mallarmé him- 
self, so lucid a spirit, if so obscure a 
writer, was well aware of this. Peo- 
ple, he found, were cocksure of what 
his poems meant when the interpreta- 
tion was only dawning upon himself 
after a generation of study. A youth- 
ful admirer cnce told him, it is said, 
that he entirely understood the mean- 
ing of one of his most cryptic publi- 
eations. “What a genius you have!” 
replied Mallarmé, with his gentle 
smile; “at the age of twenty you have 
discovered in a week what has baffled 
me for thirty years.” 

Some of the eulogies on this poor, 
charming Mallarmé, with his intense 
and frustrated aspiration after the per- 
fect manner, have been a cruel satire 
on his prestige. From one of these 
mystifications I learn that “with the 
accustomed Parian (flesh of death) 
Mallarmé associated grafts of life un- 
foreseen, eyes of emerald or of sap- 
phire, hair of gold or silver, smiles of 
ivory,” and that these statues, “failed 
to fidget on their glued-down feet, be- 
cause to the brutal chisel had suc- 
ceeded a proud and delicate shiver 
glimmering through the infinite, per- 
ceptible to the initiated alone, like the 
august nibbling-away of Beauty by a 
white mouse!” So far as Mallarmé 
and his theories are responsible for 
writing such as this—and for the last 
fifteen years his name has been made 
the center for a prodigious amount of 
the like clotted nonsense—even those 
who loved and respected the man most 
cannot sincerely wish that his influence 
should continue. 

In the latter days of Verlaine, that 
pauper of genius was elected “Prince 
of Poets,” an honor which he took 
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very calmly on discovering that no 
revenue was attached to the coronet. 
At Verlaine’s death the choice of a 
successor fell upon Mallarmé, and now 
a fresh election has brought into sud- 
den prominence the name of M. Léon 
Dierx. Two years ago I had the pleas- 
ure of dwelling on the merits of this 
delightful poet, who was then rela- 
tively obscure. M. Dierx is sixty 
years of age; he is, like Leconte de 
Lisle, a native of Réunion. He was a 
Parnassian of the old school, and he 
hands down, through Leconte de Lisle, 
the pure tradition of Victor Hugo. His 
elevation to be Prince of Poets displays 
in the lyrical electorate some turn of 
front, since M. Dierx is_ neither 
“décadent” nor “symboliste,” has the 
greatest reverence for prosody, and a 
positive passion for lucidity. This evi- 
dently amounts to a change of dynasty; 
but I do not precisely understand why 
the dignity did not fall on M. de 
Heredia or on M. Sully Prudhomme. 
But, perhaps, to belong to the French 
Academy is absolutely fatal to any 
claim to authority in the provinces of 
the Bou’ Miche. So, honor to King Leo 
X., an excellent poet and a most ami- 
able prince! 

The publication of Prof. Petit de 
Julleville’s great composite “Histoire 
de la Langue et de la Littérature Fran- 
caise”’ (A. Colin & Cie.), proceeds 
apace. It has now been brought down 
to the Revolution of 1789. There is 
something in the regularity of French 
training which makes it easy fora 
Parisian editor to find a dozen compe- 
tent men ready to pursue a grandiose 
enterprise like this in uniformity. 
Here, as it seems to me, France has a 
great advantage over us. It would be 
impossible, in England, to find so large 
a team as is marshalled by M. Petit de 
Julleville, of equal critical capacity and 
capable of working together with equal 
smoothness. The standard is high—is 
even remarkably high. One sees the 
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benefit to the French critic of the 
practice of writing solid and yet bright 
monographs on all sorts of positive lit- 
erary subjects. It does not produce 
genius, of course, but it leads to the 
acquirement of skilful proportion in 
presentment, and it curbs sentimen- 
tality and etcentricity. 

Few of the writers in the two latest 
volumes are familiarly known to the 
English reading world. The most 
popular is M. René Doumic, to whom 
the treatment of La Fontaine is en- 
trusted. He begins by a striking state- 
ment—“The work of La Fontaine is at 
the very center of our literature.” 
Taking this as his text, he develops 
the national precision and _ variety, 
lucidity and gayety, the quintessential 
Gallic quality, in the author of the 
“Fables.” In his admirable summary, 
I note with satisfaction the prominence 
he gives to the observation of natural 
beauty in La Fontaine. It has not 
been emphasized enough, even by 
French critics. If M. Doumic had had 
space at his command he would, no 
doubt, have quoted for us the delicious 
confession—“Je n’ai jamais chanté que 
Vombrage des bois;” and the talent of 
La Fontaine for reproducing in soft, 
gray tones the features of the pleasant, 
Corot-like country that he knew so 
well, can scarcely be over-estimated. 

M. Ferdinand Brunot is one of the 
most active of M. Petit de Julleville’s 
collaborators. He deals with the lin- 
guistic changes of each successive 
century. M. Joseph Texte, whose 
acquaintance with English _litera- 
ture is known to be_ exhaustive, 
treats the highly important subject of 
the literary relations of France with 
foreign countries in the eighteenth 
century. The work of bringing up this 
magnificent compilation to the year 
1900 will be a very serious one, and 
hardly to be completed, surely,in fewer 
than three more volumes. When the 
whole is in our hands we shall possess 


a better summary of the literary his- 
tory of a country than exists else- 
where, not merely for France, but for 
any nation. It is greatly to be desired 
that some publisher should have the 
spirit to make M. Petit de Julleville’s 
work the model for an equally author- 
itative compendium of English lit- 
erature. 

The abundance of M. Emile Faguet 
is extraordinary. He seems to write 
with both hands at once. There is ad- 
vertised by him this autumn a second 
series of “Politiques et Moralistes;” 
for this I sent to Paris, but, as for 
some reason it was unattainable, a 
new book by M. Faguet, of which I 
had not heard, called “Drame ancien, 
Drame moderne” (A. Colin & Cie), was 
forwarded instead. 1 would rather 
have read what the distinguished 
critic had to say about Ballanche and 
Quinet and Comte, than hear him talk 
about the drama in a vacuum. But M. 
Faguet is always interesting, and he 
regards the theatre as his particular 
province. This ultimate (or quasi-pe- 
nultimate) publication of his treats, 
more or less Socratically, of the na- 
ture of dramatic emotion. Why do we 
go to see a farce? That we may laugh. 
Very good. But why do we go to see 
a tragedy? That we may weep. But 
why are we anxious to weep? These 
are very ancient questions, revived 
and elaborately answered by M. Fa- 
guet in that most cheerful manner of 
his, in which he always reminds us of 
Calverley’s schoolmaster: 


Don’t they look brave 
As they undulate (undulate, mind you. 
From unda, a wave)? 


Is there any essential difference be- 
tween comedy and tragedy? None; 
there is a difference of degree. Is 
comedy, then, a picture of unhappiness, 
since it ends in marriage? It is, for 
marriage is the commencement of 
tragedy. Is any portion of human ex- 
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istence unfitted for dramatic repre- 
sentation? Yes, the honeymoon. And 
what Schopenhauer thinks, and what 
Shakespeare, seen through the agree 
able mist of M. Meziéres’ commentary, 
would be likely to do, and whether 
Chiméne is of the family of G2dipus— 
that is what “Drame ancien, Drame 
moderne” is about, so that—to use a 
colloquialism—if you like this sort of 
book, you see that this is a book that 
you will like. 

One of the things which the English 
newspapers are particularly unable to 
understand is the constitution of the 
French Academy. They seem to take 
it as a personal affront if the elections 
are not conducted there as they would 
be here, by a committee of the English 
Society of Authors—none but popular 
novelists admissible, and these  se- 
lected by the sole criterion of “sales.” 
Hence, when the fauteuil vacated by 
the death of the Duc d’Aumale was 
given to M. Eugéne Guillaume, several 
English journalists asked, “Who is 
he?” To these persons it may very 
simply be replied that, without being 
the greatest, M. Guillaume is unques- 
tionably the most accomplished liv- 
ing artist of France. His position 
there is curiously like what with us 
was that of Leighton, who, though a 
younger man, was the French sculp- 
tor’s warm personal friend. The only 
objection to making M. Guillaume one 
of the Forty could be his age, since he 
is in his seventy-sixth year; but he is 
alert and vigorous in mind and body, 


and may yet do good work. He has 
been connected with all the official 


art-corporations of Faris for many 
years, is professor of wsthetics at the 
Collége de France, is Director of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, has presided 
over the Académie des Beaux Arts. 
It would be impossible to find a more 
academic person, in the 
than M. Guillaume. 

He has been one of the most distin- 


best sense, 


guished sculptors of his time, and his 
own work in art has been always 
marked by the traces of intellectual 
effort. Whether in such ideal statuary 
as his “Source de Poésie,” or in his 
noble busts, or in such portrait-figures 
as that of Rameau, which is the pride 
of the city of Dijon, the sculpture of 
M. Guillaume has always been that of 
a thinker. It is not surprising to learn 
that the modeller of so many austere 
and uplifted heads bas been the in- 
spirer of great thoughts in successive 
generations of ardent youthful learn- 
ers. If there is the egotist in art, the 
man of splendid personal gifts—who 
expresses his private temperament 
and can do no more,—there is also the 
leader of men, who collects others be- 
neath the banner of an idea that he 
may conduct them to collective glory; 
M. Guillaume is a type of the latter 
class, and he has his reward in the es- 
teem and the enthusiastic regard of 
many eminent men younger than him- 
self. He is a great conservative influ- 
ence to-day in the world of European 
art. 

In compliment to his new colleagues, 
and to prove himself an author, M. 
Guillaume publishes a volume of 
“Notices et Discours” (L. H. May). 
These consist official 
orations or funereal monographs pre- 


of some seven 


pared for solemn occasions by the 
writer as President of the Académie 
des Beaux Arts. They deal with 


Charles Blanc, the eminent critic of 
art who preceded M. Guillaume at 
the Collége de France; with Paul 
Baudry, the painter of those enchant- 
ing legends which are fading year by 
year on the ceiling of the Opera House; 
with Jean Alaux, painter, and Director 
of the French Academy in Rome 
through the most troublous years of 
its existence; with Barye, the great 
veteran sculptor of animals; with 
Idrac, the Marcellus of French sculpt- 


ure, whose tragic death in 1884 cut 
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short in the prime of youth one of the 
unfulfilled glories of art. In each case 
we appreciate the warmth and light of 
M. Guillaume’s critical touch. He 
comes to us burdened with knowledge, 
chastened with experience; no one now 
living has seen so much of art, has 
been confronted with so many of its 
variations, has kept abreast of its 
sinuous, breaking wave so long. His 
attitude is dignified and mournful, 
without distress; he gives way to none 
of the vulgar lamentations of the 
hero of a forgotten day. Still emo- 
tional, still full of hope and confident 
of sunrise, M. Guillaume continues to 
insist on the retention of the mental 
processes in art, and to prefer the soul 
of the artist to the eccentricities of his 
technique. In his dignified old age, 
the new Academician is one of the 
most inspiring figures of our time. 
One of those French novelists who 
are best known in England, and 
most cordially appreciated, M. Paul 
Bourget, pursues his course as an 
artist with unwavering determina- 
tion. This year he has been unusu- 
ally abundant, but every one (I am 
Sure) has read and enjoyed “Voya- 
geuses,”’ and most people have now had 
time to master “Complications Senti- 
mentales.” I have, however, to an- 
nounce, besides these collections of 
short stories, a long novel, “La Duch- 
esse Bleue” (A. Lemerre), which is 
much more recent than either. It is an 
old story, “Trois Ames d’Artistes,” re- 
deemed from the columns of a news- 
paper, and re-written. Hence it be- 
longs to a period’ when the hand of M. 
Rourget was not quite so free and 
light as it now is, when he surrendered 
a little too much to excessive psycho- 
logical subtlety. The three souls are 


those of a brilliantly successful dram- 
atist, of a leading actress, and of a 
portrait-painter who is a failure in his 
profession, while the somewhat acidu- 
lated and subversive moral of the book 
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is that genius pays in the barrenness 
of its own soul for its ability to illus- . 
trate the distinguished emotions of 
others. 

The only laudable character in “La 
Duchesse Bleue” is Vincent La Croix, 
the painter who cannot paint, while 
the illustrious dramatist Moran and 
the popular actress, Camille Favier, 
confronted with Vincent in crises of 
passion and duty, fail in an abject 
manner to live up to the ideals which 
they illustrate so magnificently to the 
public. The theory is that excess of 
imaginative sensibility paralyzes real 
sensibility, that he who drives fat cat- 
tle, in short, cannot possibly be fat. 
This is a new and highly caustic pres- 
entation of the theory that art is es- 
sentially immoral, that (in fact) im- 
agination is only a symptom of radical 
moral deformity. Perhaps the best 
answer to this is that, as a rule, it does 
not practically matter, since the artist, 
in preaching nobility, does more good 
than he does harm in acting ignobly. 
The three-cornered duel of the pas- 
sions in “La Duchesse Bleue,” more- 
over, is not one of M. Bourget’s most 
spontaneous efforts, yet, like every- 
thing he writes, its extremely refined 
and conscientious workmanship calls 
for our admiration. 

The indomitable Gyp offers us no 
respite, but produces masterpieces 
faster than her admirers can read 
them. Hence, I have missed “Mi- 
quette,” and have only been able to 
catch her up by skipping “La Fée 
Surprise.” These I shall read some 
autumn when Gyp is giving herself a 
holiday. But I have accompanied her 
(if the expression is not too daring) on 
her “Lune de Miel” (Calmann Lévy), 
and have been laughing all the time. 
Or—nearly all the time, for, as has 
been sorrowfully hinted before by this 
admirer of hers, Gyp is getting a little 
exacerbated. Her moon of honey has 
streaks or threads across it of a darker 
































yellow, which I cannot help fearing 
must be of the nature of gall. But 
among these eighteen’ stories, or 
sketches, or Gypisms, there are several 
that are delicious. “La Cabane Nor- 
végienne” is capital satire; ‘“‘Le Chien 
Electrique” amazing for its bravura; 
and “Le Duel du Petit de Tremble” a 
really charming story in Gyp’s very 
best manner when she is “good.” Ex- 
ceedingly funny she is in “Honny soi 
qui mal y pense,” but distinctly not 
“good.” 

If I begin by admitting in terms as 
clear as I can make them that “La 
Femme et le Pantin” (Mercure de 
France) is not suited for family use, 
perhaps I may be permitted to go on 
to say that I think it the most remark- 
able production of French fiction for 
many months. The author, M. Pierre 
Louys, has already published two 
books, “Les Chansons de Bilitis,” a de- 
licious piece of Hellenic mystification, 
and “Aphrodite,” a novel of Greek life 
in Alexandria. He has _ translated 
Meleager and Lucian; he is a Human- 
ist of the most pronounced type. In 
“La Femme et le Pantin” he puts all 
his Hellenism aside; he approaches us 
from a new direction. This is a mod- 
ern romance, an episode of Spanish 
manners of to-day. A certain idle 
young Frenchman, André Stévenol, is 
alone in Seville at the Carnival, and is 
looking about him for an adventure. 
He takes part in the battle of the 
streets, and by flinging a painted egg, 
contrives to break the little pearl-shell 
fan of a lady who is alone in a car- 
riage. He sees her again, later, and 
something makes him scribble the 
magic word “Quiero” on another carni- 
val egg, and fling it into her carriage. 
A third time the charming Andalusian 
domino is whirled past him in her 
carriage, and this time his own egg- 
shell falls at his feet, with a direct 
challenge. He finds, after some little 
trouble, that she is Dofia Concepcion 
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Perez, that her husband is in Bolivia, 
that she is only twenty-two, and ex- 


quisitely beautiful. She gives him 
presently, after scarcely any resist- 
ance, a rendezvous on the Empaluna 
road. 

All this is described with a delicious 
lightness, all the warmth and color of 
Southern Spain concentrated in a few 
perfectly skilful sentences. But all 
this proves nothing; this is a mere 
prelude. Stévenol is too restless on the 
appointed day to settle down to any- 
thing, and so, in order to wear away 
the morning hours, he pays a visit to 
a very wise man, Don Mateo Diaz, a 
bachelor of between forty and fifty, 
who has a reputation for thorough 
comprehension of the female heart. 
He finds Diaz splendidly courteous, but 
aged, dejected, dulled. By-and-by the 
two men, with Latin freedom, expand 
into confidences, and Stévenol admits 
that Dofia Concepcion Perez has done 
him the honor to promise to drive this 
afternoon on the road to Empaluna. 
Then, to his utter astonishment, Don 
Mateo Diaz shrieks, “Zt c’est la pire 
des femmes, Monsieur, Monsieur, enten- 
dez-vous, c'est la pire des femmes de la 
terre!’ And then he tells his experi- 
ence, which is the narrative of “La 
Femme et la Pantin.” Nothing more 
happy in the way of an introduction 
was ever conceived, for, after being 
amused by what seems an agreeable 
and commonplace intrigue, the reader 
suddenly perceives that he is on the 
brink of what the newspapers call 
“awful revelations.” 

Don Mateo Diaz amply justifies his 
words; he proves, in his pathetic rela- 
tion, broken by his tears, that Concep- 
cion Perez really is the wickedest 
woman in the whole world. Her wick- 
edness is of no banal type; the nature 
of it is not to be guessed from a super- 
ficial familiarity with “French novels.” 
M. Pierre Louys has come across, or 
has invented, the most cruel type of 
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the girl “who can take care of herself” 
ever revealed to shocked and revolted 
man, and the happy seriousness of the 
Latin temperament enables him to 
earry it through situations where a 
loud guffaw would unquestionably 
break the gossamer enchantment. A 
passion of the kind here so skilfully 
analyzed is no laughing matter to any 
one, but least of all to a Southern, and 
M. Louys has shown tact in making 
his infatuated hero a wealthy, middle- 
aged, and extremely dignified Span- 
iard. But the type of Concepcion her- 
self is what mainly interests and ex- 
asperates the reader; she is unique, a 
variety of the she-devil never before 
revealed to science; at all events, in so 
magnificently consistent a specimen. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible here 
to illustrate the working out of this 
novel, which I must confine myself to 
denominating magnificent, bluntly, 
without further proof offered. M. 
Pierre Louys appears at present to 
confine himself to subjects, of immense 
and vital interest indeed, but curiously 
difficult to discuss in cold blood. Yet 
it would be an idle bigotry to deny that 
his marvellous power over language, 
his lucidity and gaiety, his originality 
of aproach, his palpitating and spark- 
ling vitality, make him beyond ques- 
tion the most interesting of the young 
writers of France to-day. 

At Stafford House this summer those 
amongst us who take the greatest in- 
terest in French thought had the aid- 
vantage of listening to M. Edouard 
Rod, whose word, whether in criticism 
or fiction, always demands attention. 
M. Rod has just published a novel, “Le 
Ménage du Pasteur Naudié” (Fas- 
quelle), which has the peculiarity of 
being better adapted to English read- 
ers than to French. This is a story of 
Protestant life to-day in La Rochelle, 
that decaying center of the Reformed 
Church. The hero is a middle-aged 
pastor, a widower, poor, with a family 


of little children, who has the misfor- 
tune to be fallen impetuously in love 
with bya wealthy orphan coquette, who 
insists on marrying him, and who leads 
him a miserable life, separating him 
insidiously from God, from his flock, 
and even from his own children. In 
M. Rod’s methods there is always 
something a little chilly and unimpas- 
sioned. His points of conscience, his 
delicate pious scruples, his horror of 
the flesh and of the devil, and his con- 
centrated observation of the social 
effects of religious conviction—all these 
are scarcely intelligible to the ordinary 
Parisian reader, who dismisses M. 
Rod as “toujours trop suisse” for his 
taste. But a public like ours, accus- 
tomed to the novels of Mrs. Humph- 
rey Ward, should have no difficulty in 
thoroughly appreciating the standpoint 
of a book like “Le Ménage du Pasteur 
Naudié.” 

The novel is in a very curious transi- 
tional state in France. The old stand- 
ards of fiction seem to be disappearing; 
the new have not discovered their ulti- 
mate form. An extraordinary anarchy 
of taste prevails, and the very rare 
works of fiction which attract any gen- 
eral notice offer little indication of the 
trend of narrative art. A new writer, 
M. Lucien Muhlfeld, has achieved a 
success with a painful, rather striking, 
not in the least original story, called 
“Le Mauvais Désir” (Ollendorff). The 
delightful Academician, M. André 
Theuriet, one of the prettiest writers 
now living, has just published a charm- 
ing romance in his familiar ribbonded 
style, “Dans les Roses” (Ollendorff). 
These are in the couservative camp: 
on the other hand, the young novelists 
outdo one another in studies either of 
barbaric violence or else of gross and 
abject egotism—revolt against civilized 
prejudice, and a profound clinicai ex- 
amination of the “Moi,” being the two 
themes on which the variants are 
mostly rung. These sketchy, experi- 
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mental books, which often stand 
scarcely within the recognized fron- 
tiers of fiction, sometimes present feat- 
ures of a curious intellectual subtlety, 
but are usually of a kind rot safely to 
be recommended to Anglo-Saxon read- 
ers. Subjects, the discussion of which 
in a scientific treatise is here forbidden 
by law, are commonly treated as mat- 
ters of entertainment by the very latest 
school of young Parisian novelists. It 
would be narrow-minded to attribute 
this to inherent viciousness, but it cer- 
tainly points to a danger in that furi- 
ous hatred of “the obvious,’ which is 
the central cult of the schvol. Mean- 
while, the public seems to be out of 
sympatby with these experinientalists, 
and the very latest news from Paris 
is that a publisher, who, greatly dar- 
ing, has ventured upon a popular edi- 
tion of the works of Paul de Koch 
(Rouff), has achieved an enormous suc- 
cess! Between the publications of tke 
Mercure de France and such naive 
gauloiseries as “Monsieur Dupont” lies 
extended the whole range of imagina- 
tive literature. 

The French are often charged with 
being impervious to exotic influences, 
but, I believe, very unjustly. A large 
section in Paris, as, indeed, in London, 
thinks nothing good that is not home- 
made. But Tourgenieff and Tolstoi 
were known in France long before 
they were heard of in England, and so, 
in later times, were D’Annunzio end 
Sienkiewicz. To-day English readers 
are totally unacquainted with the ex- 
traordinary Swedish novelist, dram- 
atist, alchemist and atheist, August 
Strindberg, yet in France not only has 
he a large following, but he exercises 
a positive influence. As Strindberg, if 
not read in Swedish, must be read in 
French, I mention here that two new 
books of his have heen published in 
Paris this winter, “Axel Borg” (Mer- 
eure de France), a novel, and “In- 
ferno” (Mercure de France), a study 
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in autobiography. It is useless to deny 
to Strindberg something like genius; 
he is amazingly vivid, agitaiing, and 
personal. But his mind werkxs in tor- 
tuous and bestial paths; he is a sort of 
intellectual Ishmaelite, a sceptical ego- 
tist whose hand is against every insti- 
tution. His trade, apart from author- 
ship, appears to be that of a mathema- 
tician and a chemist; his foible is 
loathing and contempt for women, in 
whom, like a medizeval monk, he sees 
the devil incarnate. “Axe] Borg” is a 
striking story of an inspector of fisher- 
ies, the wisest and most disagreeable 
of men, who goes out to a dreamy isl- 
and in the Baltic, and falls in love 
with a girl, but will not marry her be- 
cause she cannot be induced to confess 
that Woman is at all points inferior to 
Man. At the close of the book, he goes 
mad. There is insanity in all Strind- 
berg’s books. “Inferno” is simply a 
journal of part of the author’s life, and 
shows him a sufferer from 
mania, and from the mania of perse- 
cution, and from the belief that people 
are trying to destroy him by elec- 
tricity. It is a record of wretchedness 
and superstition and squalor, told by a 
maniac who is a positive Lucifer of 
the intellect. Yet parts of this shock- 
ing book are interesting; the author re- 
tains, even in the ruin of his brain, a 
marvellous grip on the attention, and 
the close of the narrative is almost ad- 
mirable. As I write these lines, an- 
other fragment of Strindberg’s autobi- 
ography appears in Stockholm, “To 
Damascus,” in which he seems, like 
Huysmans and so many others, to be 
finding his way through the horrors 
and the agitations of an outcast life 
to the haven of Rome. Strindberg is 
certainly the most remarkable creative 
talent started by the philosophy of 
Nietzsche, and this may account for 
his influence over a certain class of 
minds in France. 

The historian of the future will prob- 


megnlo- 
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ably see in the extraordinary condition 
of imaginative literature in France at 
the close of this century, the influence 
of the Goncourts. It is they who have 
reduced all younger writers to make a 
blind appeal to sensation, rather than 
to judgment; it is they who have de- 
stroyed the authority of criticism, and 
elected that a psychologico-literary 
analysis, founded on temperament, 
shall take its place. All the fashion- 
able catchwords of the moment, the 
theory of “‘non-limitation,” the theory of 
“la personnalité stricte,” the theory of 
“Végoisme artistique,” are the bequests 
of Edmond de Goncourt. Flaubert 
was the latest of the long succession 
of writers by whom the traditional 
principles of literary art were recog- 
nized and loyally obeyed. The Gon- 
courts admitted no authority; all de- 
pendence upon models was pronounced 
to be parasitical; the doors were 
thrown open to every species of _li- 
cense. Even the secular limitations of 
the French language—its syntax, its 
prosody, the meaning and the arrange- 
ment of its words—were given over to 
the incursions of the barbarian. To- 
day we see the result of this revolu- 
tionary system of ssthetics on the 
minds of a hundred youths, who pos- 
sess all the arrogance, and not one- 
tenth of the originality and genius, 
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which made tolerable in Edmond de 
Goncourt such unreasonable preten- 
sions and such a degraded philosophy 
of literature. 

In a casual summary of what is be- 
ing read and written in Paris at this 
moment, it is extraordinary how little 
place is taken by poetry (although ex- 
perimental verse of a certain unexhila- 
rating kind, abounds), how little by 
history or biography, how little by any 
of the serious branches of imaginative 
and philosophical literature. For sev- 
eral decades past, for some genera- 
tions, perhaps, no such barren field has 
presented itself at this season of the 
year. It is impossible not to feel that 
the distracting elements at work in the 
domestic polity of France are rapidly 
paralyzing all forms of serious literary 
production. The century, which has 
been one of such unexampled splendor, 
is going out in darkness; a few un- 
steady lamps, fitfully carried by hurry- 
ing hands, and these growing fewer 
and fewer, aloné illuminate the sinister 
and closing gloom. And M. Ernest 
Legouvé, serene still in his close upon 
a hundred years, surveys an emptying 
scene which he has known filled by the 
Chateaubriands and the Lamartines, 
the Hugos and the Flauberts, the 
Renans and the Taines. 

Edmund Gosse. 





PROLOGUE TO “THE DUCHESS OF MALFY.” 


When Shakespeare soared from life to death, above 
All praise, all adoration, save of love, 

As here on earth above all men he stood 

That were or are or shall be—great, and good, 

Past thank or thought of England or of man— 

Light from the sunset quickened as it ran. 

His word, who sang as never man may sing 

And spake as never voice of man may ring, 
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Not fruitless fell, as seed on sterile ways, 

But brought forth increase even to Shakespeare's praise. 
Our skies were thrilled and filled, from sea to sea, 

With stars outshining all their suns to be. 

No later light of tragic song they knew 

Like his whose lightning clove the sunset through. 

Half Shakespeare’s glory, when his hand sublime 
Bade all the change of tragic life and time 

Live, and outlive all date of quick and dead, 

Fell, rested, and shall rest on Webster's head. 

Round him the shadows cast on earth by light 

Rose, changed, and shone, transfiguring death and night. 
Where evil only crawled and hissed and slew 

On ways that only shame and bloodshed knew, 

He bade the loyal light of honor live, 

And love, when stricken through the heart, forgive. 
Deep down the midnight of the soul of sin 

He lit the star of mercy throned therein. 

High up the darkness of sublime despair 

He set the sun of love to triumph there. 

Things foul or frail his touch made strong and pure, 
And bade things transient like to»stars endure. 
Terror, on wings whose flight made night in heaven, 
Pity, with hands whence life took love for leaven, 
Breathed round him music whence his mortal breath 
Drew life that bade forgetfulness and death 

Die: life that bids his light of fiery fame 

Endure with England’s, yea, with Shakespeare’s name. 


The Nineteenth Century 


Algernon Charles Swinburne. 





LADY STALLAND’S DIAMOND: 


A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANCES, 


CHAPTER IV. 


What happened next was a simple 
consequence of what had gone before; 
but it was not the less alarming on 
that account. It took place during the 
same evening. 

The whole day had been unspeak- 
ably miserable for’ the 
Throughout the afternoon he had re- 
mained indoors, seeking an opportu- 
nity of carrying out his plan. He had 
lingered in the drawing-room in vain, 


bishop. . 


for Commander Digby had lingered 
there too, with strange and terrifying 
persistence, only going away at last to 
give place to others. He had wandered 
from the drawing-room to the library, 
from the library to the smoking-room, 
from the smoking-room to the garden, 
and back again, like an uneasy spirit. 
And still the wicked diamond nestled 
warmly in its place, mocking his efforts 
and rejoicing in his distress. 

He could not throw it away. That 
would be robbery, indeed, and would 
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effectually prevent him from ever put- 
ting things right. Commander Digby 
and the Fates seemed to be all working 
against his first plan, for every room 
in the house had some one in it, while 
the darkest and emptiest corridors ap- 
peared, to his guilty conscience, armed 
with eyes. He surrendered that plan 
at last, and adopted another. 

“I must take the awful thing home 
with me,” he decided feebly. “If nec- 
essary, I can explain things to Martin 
and secure his silence. Then, when I 
get home, I can write to Stalland and 
return the stone. I could explain on 
paper more easily—much more easily; 
perhaps make a splendid jest of the 
whole affair. Yes, that will be the 
best way.” 

So he descended his Avernus, tread- 
ing with fatal ease lower slopes than 
he had ever thought to tread. But half 
an hour afterwards it seemed that his 
plotting and scheming must still be 
vain. 

He was crossing the hall, on one of 
his aimless pilgrimages, when a caller 
came to the door. Martin had disap- 
peared during the afternoon, and it 
was the second footman who ushered 
the stranger in, and took his name to 
Sir Edward in the library. 

He was a man of plain, irreproach- 
able appearance; but his rather ex- 
pressionless face was not improved by 
a pair of eyes which were small, and of 
a peculiarly hard blue. The bishop 
glanced at him in passing, paused, 
and looked again. The new-comer 
smiled. 

“Fitchett?” exclaimed the bishop. 

“Yes, my lord,” answered the caller. 

There was a pause. “This is a sur- 
prise,” said the bishop. “Are you in 
this district?” 

“Yes, my lord,” answered Mr. Fitch- 
ett, in a lower tone. “I am the head of 
the detective staff at Hazleton.” 

Then the bishop remembered. “Ah,” 
he said, unsteadily. “Of course—I had 


forgotten. Sir Edward sent for you 
last night.” 

“Yes, my lord,’ said the officer, 
meekly. 

At that moment the second footman 
returned. “Sir Edward,” he said, 
“would see the gentleman at once.” 
The bishop nodded and moved towards 
the door. Detective Inspector Fitchett, 
formerly of Hexminster, but now of 
Hazleton, followed the second footman. 

The bishop crossed the lawn and 
strolled down the drive, with his 
thoughts in a tumult. He had received 
another shock, and this had shattered 
his last plan into ruin. 

He did not possess any special gift 
of prophecy, but he saw as clearly as 
possible the events which must follow 
this latest development. The arrival 
of a police officer, of course, was no 
surprise, though he had somehow 
failed to consider it seriously; but that 
the Fates should have sent this 
particular man was the greatest ca- 
lamity that could have occurred. For 
Mr. Fitchett had been at Hexminster 
at the time of that unhappy little 
affair of Martin’s. He was known to 
be a shrewd, acute officer, all eyes and 
ears, and he must have heard of it. 
Finding Martin at Stalland House, he 
would jump in 2 minute to one natural 
conclusion. Martin would be watched, 
arrested on suspicion, charged; he 
would be forced to tell all he knew in 
order to clear himself, and then— 
chaos! The bishop shuddered. 

He took the diamond from its hiding- 
place, and gazed at it with eyes of 
loathing and despair. Its value in 
thousands was nothing to him. How 
gladly would he have signed a cheque 
for the full amount, or for any amount, 
if by doing so he might have released 
himself from this painful and danger- 
ous dilemma! How cheerfully would 
he have hurled the sparkling stone into 
the mazes of the shrubbery, if that 
would have enabled him to sleep once 
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more in peace! But he must keep it 
now, though its possession must in- 
evitably bring him to confusion. What 
a conspiracy of circumstances it was! 

Circumstances! He smiled bitterly 
as he remembered a remark of his own 
only yesterday at dinner to Mrs. Digby. 
He had sternly set his foot upon the 
suggestion that circumstances should 
be considered in the case of another— 
yes, another criminal; and the irony of 
fate had decreed that he should have 
uttered those foolish words while Lady 
Stalland’s diamond lay snugly in his 
pocket. How the gods must have 
laughed at that moment! 

He walked on, passing the lodge 
gates and taking the road that led 
away from the village of Stalling. The 
sun had gone down half an hour be- 
fore, and the dusk of a summer even- 
ing was stealing on. Without him, all 
was peaceful and tranquil; within, 
there was a conflict of fear, self-cen- 
sure, self-contempt. He went on for 
an hour, and then, warned by the ap- 
proaching darkness, retraced his steps. 

Instead of going directly up the drive 
to the house he turned into the shrub- 
bery, intending to take that way as a 
more pleasant one. By this movement, 
he came suddenly face to face with a 
person who was lingering among the 
laurels. 

The bishop was naturally startled by 
the unexpected appearance. Nor was 
he relieved to find Mr. Fitchett before 
him. 

“Ah,” he said, with assumed careless- 
ness. “Taking the air, I suppose?” 

“Yes, my lord,” answered the detec- 
tive, to whom the encounter was 
equally unwelcome. “It is a beautiful 
night.” 

The bishop made an abrupt, yet bold 
resolve. The germ of the idea had oc- 
curred to him during his walk, but it 
had not taken definite shape. Now it 
seemed to form itself, and here was 
the chance to execute it. 
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“Yes,” he assented. “But, by the 
way, I was just thinking of you, Mr. 
Fitchett. I should like to have a few 
words with you.” 

“Certainly, my lord,” said the officer, 
with great readiness. “I am entirely at 
your service.” 

He turned immediately, and they 
went on tegether. After a few mo- 
ments’ consideration, the bishop  be- 
gan, in an easy and casual manner: 

“What I wish to say is concerned 
with your business here. Perhaps you 
are aware, Mr. Fitchett, that Sir Ed- 
ward Stalland has in his service a man 
named Martin, who was formerly at 
the palace. Perhaps you have seen 
him here?” 

“I know that there is a man of that 
name in the house, my lord,” answered 
the inspector, with great caution. “But 
I have not seen him. Sir Edward fur- 
nished me with a list of all his ser- 
vants.” 


“Of course,” said the bishop, “of 
course. But you will recognize this 


man when you see him. You will also 
remember, I dare say, that he was dis- 
charged from my service for being un- 
trustworthy.” 

The inspector could not understand 
such a bland confidence as this. His 
small blue eyes became harder and 
more intent, his face more expression- 
less than ever. What was it leading 
to? 

“The reason why I mentioned this,” 
continued the bishop, “is simple 
enough. Finding Martin here, and 
knowing of that past incident, you may 
be disposed, and very naturally, to re- 
gard him with suspicion. Now, I hap- 
pen to know that since he left my 
service, this man has become a bet- 


ter man. I believe him to be now 
thoroughly honest, thoroughly _reli- 
able.” 


“Once a thief, always a thief,” said 
the inspector, with conviction; but he 
said it mentally and not orally, while 
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his manner to the bishop was as 
humbly courteous as before. 

“IT have so great confidence in him,” 
his lordship resumed, “that I feel posi- 
tive of his innocence in this affair of 
the lost diamond. In fact, I shall have 
no hesitation whatever in asking him 
to return to his old place at the pal- 
ace.” 

“Your lordship is very good,” Mr. 
Fitchett murmured admiringly; but his 
head was bent and his hard eyes al- 
most closed. With him, a drooping of 
the eyelids signified concentration of 
thought. 

“Not at all,” said the bishop, “not at 
all. But I do not think that a man’s 
single fault should be allowed to pur- 
sue him and spoil his life, if a word in 
season can prevent it. There you 
have my opinion, Mr. Fitchett, what- 
ever it may be worth.” 

“Thank you, my lord,” said the in- 
spector very smoothly. “It is ex- 
tremely good of you to take this 
trouble. Ha! there is some one com- 
ing!” 

They had paused, standing near a 
group of laurels at the border of the 
carriage-road. What Mr. _ Fitchett 
had heard was a sound-of footsteps on 
the crisp gravel, and in another mo- 
ment a man passed by in the dusk. It 
was Martin. 

They were silent until he had disap- 
peared. Mr. Fitchett, who had come 
into the shrubbery for the simple pur- 
pose of getting a quiet view of the 
footman whenever he should return, 
then concluded his remark: 

“It is very good of you to take the 
trouble, my lord. I certainly shall not 
forget what you have said.” 

“Thank you,” said the bishop, well 
satisfied. “I think it was my duty to 
say what I have said. Good-night.” 


“Good-night, my lord,” answered the 
inspector; and the bishop went quietly 
on to the house. He was well pleased 
with himself once more, and felt a lit- 
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tle easier in his mind. Martin was 
surely safe now, for a time at least, 
and before that time had expired he 
would have made everything right. By 
to-morrow evening he would be at 
home, writing that letter to Stalland. 

The inspector did not follow the 
bishop at once. He stood among the 
laurels for some time, recalling the 
conversation which had just ended, and 
trying to discover how it bore upon the 
ease. In about five minutes he had 
fitted it nicely into the framework of 
his theories. 

“Martin, my friend,” he said to him- 
self, “you are a little smarter than I 
thought. You have managed to get 
round our good bishop, and got him to 
make things easy for you. It was a 
good idea—a very good one indeed!” 

The inspector’s conclusion was a 
very natural one. On his arrival at 
Stalland House, Sir Edward had in- 
formed him thoroughly as to all the 
circumstances of the case. In addition 
to this, he had, perhaps unconsciously, 
communicated to him his own suspic- 
ions, which lay in the direction of Mar- 
tin. The detective perceived that they 
were not without reason; and when he 
had learnt that the footman was an 
old acquaintance with a clouded rec- 
ord, he adopted them without hesita- 
tion. 

“This Martin,” he had asked, care- 
lessly, “where did he come from last?” 

“From the Countess of Jerbourg’s,” 
answered Sir Edward. “We did not in- 
quire as to his previous place.” 

Mr. Fitchett had made a mental note 
there. Footmen are apt to boast of 
their previous situations; but Martin 
had evidently been silent with regard 
to his place at Hexminster. A palace 
is nothing to be ashamed of, either. 

“He is not in the house now,” Sir 
Edward continued. “I thought it well 
that he should not know of your ar- 
rival, and therefore sent him out.” 

The inspector had approved of this 
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movement as a good one, greatly to the 
baronet’s satisfaction. There was, of 
course, the danger that Martin might 
find some opportunity of parting with 
the diamond before he returned, but it 
was not a serious danger. One would 
searcely be likely to dispose of a ten- 
thousand-pound jewel on a Sunday 
evening in a quiet country place. 

“It’s hidden, I expect, somewhere 
about the house,” thought Mr. Fitch- 
ett, basing his decision upon a long ex- 
perience. “At any rate, I must get a 
look at this man at once. If he’s the 
one I fancy, well, things are likely to 
get straight very soon.” 

After clearing up every point which 
seemed in the slightest degree hazy, he 
had inquired the probable time of Mar- 
tin’s return, and had decided to get a 
quiet look at him from the shrubbery 
as he came in. Then had followed his 
meeting with the bishop, and its inter- 
esting results. 

It was Mr. Fitchett’s opinion that 
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clergymen and ministers were among 
the most gullible of all earth’s creat- 
ures, and he did not doubt that the 
bishop was like the others of his cloth. 
He regarded him now with a great deal 
of contempt, a little admiration, a fair 
amount of pity. 

“You are a good man, my lord,” he 
murmured, with a curious smile, as he 
made his way back to the house build- 
ings—“‘you are a good man, but you are 
very soft. As for you, friend Martin, 
your game is up. You managed the 
bishop right enough, but you never 
thought of Fitchett. Wait until the 
morning, and you'll see him!” 

With these pleasant reflections, the 
inspector amused himself until he had 
reached a small French window, 
which had been left open for his use. 
Five minutes later he was enjoying an 
excellent cigar in Sir Edward’s study, 
and completing his plans for the mor- 
row. 

W. EB. Cule. 


(To be concluded.) 





HUMORS OF SPEECH AND PEN. 


It is always interesting, and some- 
times instructive, to listen to the 
blunders in speech made by others. In 
the club or drawing-room, on the 
streets, even in churches, we often find 
the meanings of words hopelessly cor- 
fused, or the words themselves clipped 
and altered almost out of all recogni- 
tion. The English language seems to 
afford boundless opportunities, to those 
who possess that dangerous gift of a 
little knowledge, for ludicrous inter- 
change and misapplication. Here are 
a few specimens of such blunders that 
have come within the experience of 


the writer. 
Two old students of politics—thcir 
name is legion—came together one 





morning upon the street. Naturally, 
they were suspicious of the Govern- 
ment, and exceeding anxious for the 
country, like so many of their know- 
little class. “It’s a bad state of 
affairs,” said whitebeard number one, 
gloomily. “As bad as it can be,” 
agreed number two, with alacrity. 
The two white heads nodded together 
ominously. “There must be war,” 
quoted one. “Ah! you're right. We 
can never escape this time,” croaked 
the other. “Let me see,” said number 
one, working a tremulous hand towards 
his coat-tail pocket; “let me see what 
the daily paper procrastinates!” Some- 
what similar is the story narrated by 
a clergyman. Late one night he was 
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called out to minister to an old man --a 
worker upon the adjacent railway— 
who was supposed to be dying. The 
summons was brought by another old 
man, the elder brother of the stricken 
one. While he was bustling about, 
making preparations for departure, 
the clergyman forgot, momentarily, 
the social status of his_ visitor, 
and asked, “Is he in extremis?” The 
old man was not going to be beaten. 
“Aye, he’s right in, your reverence.” 
After a pause, he added as a clincher, 
“Clean in, poor chap! Right up to the 
neck, sir.” Presently the old man 
went on sadly, “Me and brother Bill 
"ave worked together the past fifteen 
year.” “On the railway?’ asked the 
clergyman. “Aye, sir. We've worked 
all that time on the firmament way.” 
This reminds us of the large and burly 
individual who was asked his occupa- 
tion. “Occypation, sir? Why, to be 
sure, I be a gorger!” Of course he 
meant gauger. 

“Coom out o’ that,” shouted an irate 
but zealous churchwarden in a rural 
district, to some urchins who were 
playing marbles against the church 
door. “I'll let passon know how ye 
dessicate the holy place.” This word 
forms a common stumbling-block. A 
grocer once informed us that people 
from quite the respectable classes not 
infrequently asked him for desecrated 
soup. 

Lawyers, as well as doctors and the 
clergy, frequently have amusing tales 
to tell. A Canadian barrister is re- 
sponsible for the following:—One day a 
farmer came into his office, and re- 
quested that a holograph will should 
be prepared for his signature. The 
lawyer began at once to explain 
terms, but the tiller of the prairie, 
who prided himself not a little upon 
his legal knowledge, only grew angry. 
“I want a holograph will,” he de- 


clared; “and I’m going to have it,” he 
added in parenthesis. 


When the im- 
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possibility of his request was still 
pointed out, he angrily stumped from 
the office, shouting out, “D—— it! IfI 
can’t have a holograph will, I’ll blamed 
well die intestine!” Almost as funny 
was the tradesman who had recently 
been left some land. He came to the 
lawyer with instructions for a deed of 
transfer to be prepared in favor of 
himself. On being asked his reasons, 
he gave them thus: “Don’t feel sort of 
comfortable about that bit of country. 
I know how particular you lawyer 
gents are, and I thought, maybe, that 
if I signed a deed making over the 
property to myself no one would be 
able to touch it.” When his applica- 
tion was refused, he went away in a 
rage, and subsequently tried to bring 
an action against the lawyer, who, he 
imagined, was trying to defraud him. 
On the occasion of a visit to his na- 
tive town by a member of Parliament, 
one citizen, who had been prevented 
from going to listen to the speech in 
the Town Hall, asked another who had 
been present, how the distinguished 
man had been received. “Did they 
cheer him?” he asked. “Cheer him?” 
said the other; “I should think they 
did. Why, they gave him a perfect jo- 
bation!” This man must surely have 
been related to the long-suffering land- 
lady who was compelled to put up with 
some very noisy and unruly lodgers, 
who were accustomed to make the 
night hideous with their unseemly rev- 
ellings. She confided her woes to a 
sympathetic friend: “There’s no put- 
ting a stop to it, drat ’em, and I shall 
be ’avin the police down on my ’ouse 
soon, I know I shall. It’s the same 
thing every night. As soon as I gets 
into bed, they’re up to all their auger- 
ies!” But as a good example of a 
thorough and hopeless perversion of 
words, the following would be difficult 
to beat. An illiterate tradesman had 
recently taken his seat upon the Town 
Council. He was an ambitious man in 

















his way, and doubtless looked forward 
to the time when he would rise from 
alderman to mayor, and thence to the 
dizzy heights of Parliamentary fame. 
However, he bided his time and re- 
strained the natural flow of eloquence 
that he felt so certain he possessed. 
One day debate ruled high at a meeting 
of the Council, until it finally reached 
the point—which we believe did not 
create a precedent—of a somewhat free 
exchange of uncomplimentary personal 
remarks. During a momentary lull our 
friend felt that the time had come for 
him to arise and shine. -He did arise, 
and he did shine, though perhaps not 
in the manner he intended. “Gentle- 
men and ladies,” he commenced, and 
then checked himself. “I mean, gen- 
tlemen. Sometimes I’m on the negatur 
side. Sometimes I’m on the firmitur 
side. But to-night I’m  wice-wersy.” 
His speech, which at least accom- 
plished the excellent deed of restoring 
good humor to the meeting, culminated 
at this early stage, and we believe we 
are correct in saying that the speaker 
has not yet been called upon to repre- 
sent a constituency in Parliament. 
“The Government have alleviated 
the confidence of the country,” shouted 
a public orator, who had intended te 
say the exact opposite. When his sup- 
porters cried at him. he recognized his 
error. “Gentlemen, I should have said 
alenienated,” he continued, amid the 
jeers of his listeners. “The lens of my 
camera are too opaque,” complained an 
amateur photographer. The listener, 
who sympathized, guessed that he 
meant oblique. “How the thunder re- 
verbates!” exclaimed an ignorant man 
who was given to using long words. 
It was the same individual who wrote 
to a firm to the effect that he had re- 
ceived preemptory orders for doing 
such and such a thing, and asked them 
“to be kind enough to faciliate matters 
as much as possible. Another man 
scorned the simple word “ice,” and 
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made himself ridiculous by use of the 
phrase “solified water.” An old coun- 
trywoman described her husband as “a 
terrible irrascil old man,” while a lady, 
who, presumably, had improved upon 
a former position, remarked that her 
husband was going to take her and the 
children to the matins at the theater. 
A gentleman, calling upon an analyst, 
was received by the servant with the 
announcement that “the analysist was 
in his lavatory.” 

A cab-driver was struggling to tind 
the word which would express the idea 
of events happening at the same mo 
ment. The word finally evolved was 
synchronomous, which 
nonymous, the sound 
probably floating in his head. The word 
he desired was, of course, synchronous. 
This is a case of what we might call 
a double confusion, but the following is 
afar better A gentleman 
was burdened with a very profligate 
Speaking to his vicar concern- 


suggested sy- 


of which was 


example. 


son. 
ing him on one occasion, he used some 
such words as these: “I you 
would speak to my son, and see if you 
can influence him in any He’s 
turning out a regular scrapegoat.” 
The clergyman, who was a keen ety- 
mologist, was far more pleased with 
the expression than with the idea of 
reclaiming the prodigal. The word in- 
tended was scapegoat, the meaning of 
which the speaker had confused with 
that of scapegrace—the word he 
should have used. He was acquainted 
with both words. For proof, notice 
how the r of scapegrace enters into the 
meaningless expression, scrapegoat, 
while no such letteroccursin scapegoat 
—a very curious instance of mental in- 
version. 

Quite as strange an instance of word 
confusion owing to derivation was 
given by an Italian gentleman, who 
was not very conversant with the Eng- 
lish language. A friend called upon 
his host, and when he had left, the 


wish 


way 
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foreigner sat for some time in silence, 
‘evidently deep in thought. At length 
de remarked that the gentleman who 
had just departed was a “doggy” man. 
He was asked for an explanation, as no 
association of genus homo with genus 
canis is accepted in this country as a 
compliment. Thereupon, it transpired 
that the meaning intended by the Ital- 
He had heard the 
but 


ian was “cynical.” 
word used in its proper 
when he tried to recall it, nothing but 
the derivation ( suvexds - 
curred to his memory. 


Sense, 


doglike) oc- 


Two men, after a serious quarrel, 
were not on speaking terms. The 
kindly third party, who is seldom 


wanting on such occasions, eventually 
and led off 
“I’m 
His 
as the 


brought them together, 
with the words 
here to meditate between you.” 


fortunate one, 


of conciliation, 
mistake was a 
enemies were so tickled by this uncon- 
scious the 


they shook hands and became friends 


use of wrong word, that 


again. Less happy in expression was 
a Canadian lady, who, on being ques- 
tioned concerning her views upon the 
subject of fire versus earth for the hu- 
man body after death, gave utterance 
sentiment—she was 


to a remarkable 


rather absent-minded, be it said. 
“Well, you see, one only gets buried 
once in a lifetime! Cremated? Yes, I 
think I should prefer it, if there was 
only a creamery handy.” Creamery, 
we may observe, is the equivalent in 
the Dominion for the English dairy. 
how fre- 


A propos of this last word, 


quently it is spelt as diary by some 
people, and even pronounced as such! 
In this respect it closely resembles the 
Get several people 


line 


Latin word omina. 
to read quickly 

where this word occurs. 
are that the majority will pronounce 


any hexameter 
The chances 


it omnia. 
A schoolboy wrote confidently in a 


grammar paper, “There are five bowels 
iu the English language, with wr and y.” 
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Another boy, who, together with a 
friend, was haled before the head- 
master, accused of breaking bounda- 


ries, made a similar transposition. His 
chum offered the usual schoolboy plea 
of ignorance—it is marvellous, by the 
the sharpest boy 
can be of regulations—and further pro- 
tected the that 
they had only traversed a few yards 
of the forbidden territory. The master 
turned to the other with the question, 
The 
lad, who had a penchant for the danger- 


way, how ignorant 


himself by assertion 
“And what have you to say?" 
ous habit of using long words, replied, 


Smith 
fectly voracious statement.” A 


“Please, sir, has made a_ per- 
cer- 
tain novel appeared containing the fol- 
“He 


great 


lowing remarkable sentence: 
struck his knee heavily with a 
The mistake passed the notice 


while 


fish.” 
and author, 


few 


of proof-reader 
probably 
it. 

The following confusions of 
meaning the Bank Holiday 
Errors belonging to this class 


very readers noticed 
two 
are of 
order. 
sufficiently 
people must have noticed that the av- 


ure humerous, for most 


erage costermonger or laborer never 
seems to care what words he may use 
in expressing himself, so long as his 
meaning is grasped. In the gardens 
of the Zoblogical Society a couple were 
standing before the cage of the hyenas, 
while the man was commenting upon 
the habits of the beast for the benefit 
of the woman who hung to his arm. 
Inspired by the and elo- 


quence of her swain, the young woman 


knowledge 


began to rack her brains for original 


ideas with which to confront him. 
Presently one—the natural feminine 
idea—came. “Bill!” she exclaimed. 


“what ’ave these ’ere to do with mar- 
“Why, naught, you silly,” re- 
torted Bill, unpolitely. “They ’ave.” 
she returned, triumphantly. “When a 
couple are bein’ spliced, we ’ears ’em 
talk of the hyenal altar.” The sands 


” 


riage? 
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of Margate are indirectly responsible 
for this: Father, mother and family 
were about to be photographed by one 
of the itinerate beach fiends, when one 
of the olive branches, in fear, perhaps, 
of the machine, fled away, with mother 
in hot pursuit. The chase waxed long. 
for the urchin was blessed with sturdy 
legs. and mother’s skirts impeded her. 
At length, even father, who was indul- 
gent to a fault at holiday time, lost 
patience, or perhaps he was reminded 
by the photographer that this delay 
would entail an expenditure of extra 
“*DOrry up with the nipper, 
Maria! ’Ere’s the bloke a-waitin’ with 
the chimera!” Hymeneal! Chimera! 
Surely it is rather curious that classical 
words such as these should be known, 
indistinctly, to the lower 
the School Board are 
responsible for this, then there 
would seem to be some justification 
for the charge of over-educating the 


coppers. 


however 
classes. If 


masses. 

Want of sufficient courage to rise to 
uu important occasion is frequently a 
cause of word blunders, happy or 
otherwise, while absent-minded fits are 
responsible for many more. In a cer- 
tain borough the aldermen met one 
day at the mayor’s house, with the ob- 
ject of presenting a silver cradle to 
the mayoress, who had been blessed 
with a son during her husband's year 
of oftice. The alderman who was to 
make the presentation was rather a 
nervous man—just the one, in fact, 
who might be relied upon to say some- 
thing out of the way. He succeeded 
in doing so in his opening words. “We 
have met together here,” he began, “on 
this suspicious occasion One of 
his confréres pulled him by the 
tails. He looked round, and went on, 
more flurried than ever: “I repeat. on 
this very suspicious occasion Here 
laughter that could be no longer re- 
drowned his utterance. It 
the 


coat- 


strained. 


was rather hard upon mayoress. 


for the “very” in so 
pronounced a fashion; but the affair 
ended, of course, quite pleasantly. A 
found himself called 


he emphasized 


country 
upon to make an after-dinner speech 

for him an almost unique experience. 
The were well-nigh 
vulsed, when, after the 
clearing of the throat, he led off mildly 
lie repeated 


parson 


assembly con- 


preliminary 


with “My dear brethren.” 
the phrase several times throughout 
his speech, and, when he had finished, 
sank back chair, perfectly 
oblivious of having done anything “out 
of order.” <A better instance of ab- 
sence of mind occurred in the case of 


a gentleman who had written a most 


into his 


scholarly and erudite leter to one seek- 
ing for information, concluding with 
the honor to be 


the words: “I have 


was, of 


yours very respectively.” It 
course, a mere penslip, but the mis 
take looked strangely out of place 


after so much that was clever and cor 
rect. The Apparitor-General, who re- 
addressed in 
“The 
felt 


The sender was prob 


ceived a communication 


most unmistakable fashion to 
Apparition-General,” 
little flattered. 
ably a man morbidly inclined. 

A maid happened to overhear 
mistress talking with her fifteen-year 
old daughter. She could only catch a 
few disconnected scraps of the conver- 
sation that was taking place, but she 
gathered from the lips of her mistress 
some such phrase as this: “It's only a 
“Just 


must have 


her 


matter of money, after all.” 
think!” she announced later on, when 
she had joined the ever-curious com- 
pany below Stairs, ““Missus was a-talk- 
ing to that child already about matri- 


mony.” This gives vs some idea how 
lying reports and scandal originate and 
are circulated. Servants naturally lis 
ten to dining and drawing-room con 
versation, but unfortunately they can 
not repeat what they hear, and their 
own version is a thing altogether new 
and strange. 
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A gentleman in a rural district drew 
down upon his head a storm of adverse 
criticism by marrying a second wife 
shortly after the demise of his first. 
Two of those good ladies who look 
generally upon the surface of things, 
and who are over ready with condem- 
nation, were discussing the disgraceful 
affair. “Why. my dear, there’s his 
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poor wife hardly cold in her grave, and 
he goes and marries another.” “Dread- 
ful!’ declared the other; “I never 
heard of such a thing.” “I should 
think not, indeed,” went on number 
one, angrily. “Marrying wife after 
wife like that—why, the man’s a regu- 
lar polyglot!” 
Ernest G. Henham, 
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Close by the ‘Tron Church, Edin- 
burgh, two boys were tighting, sur- 
rounded by an admiring circle. 

“Come on, ye rantin’ bubbly jock!’ 

“Spit ower that!” 

“Ye wull, wull ye! I'll teach ye to 
set up yer dander at me!” 

“What for did ye tak’ it then? Gie’s 
it back! Dae ye hear me? Gie me’t 
back, an’ I'll no say a wurd!” 

A chorus of howls greeted this state- 
ment. 

“He'll no say a wurd! Certy, cock 
him up!” 

“How daur ye speak to me like that, 
ye mislear’d deevil!” roared the bigger 
boy, rushing upon the smaller—an agile 
little callant in a ragged shirt, minus a 
coat. “I'll learn ye to sing anither sang 
or I hae dune wi’ ye! Tak’ that, an’ 
that, an’ that!’ 

Blows showered thickly upon the 
body and head of the smaller boy, who 
sprang, with the quickness of a mon- 
key, from side to side, now and then 
placing a well-aimed fist on the person 
of his assailant, but, in the main, get- 
ting the worst of it. 

The interested circle sided with the 
winner. 

“Leather him weel, Sawny, he’s no 
ane o’ us! That’s the way! That'll 
learn him to bide his ain side o’ the 


" 


town 


“Oh, I'll leather him; gie—me—time,” 
gasped the big boy, dodging a blow. 
“Wha—wad—think he had sae—muckle 
»—spunk—the wee deevil!” 

At that moment, round the church 
came constable Macpherson, on his 
way home for the night. Seeing the 
crowd of boys, he paused for a mo- 
ment, then, with deliberate, official-like 
strides, made towards it. 

“Now for’t, Sawny; nick him on the 
heid! That's the way o’t! Guar him 
see his granny’s ghaist! She'll rout him 
weel!”’ 

“What's a’ this?’ roared a loud and 
awful voice, as Macpherson, hastily 
pushing through the circle, collared 
the two offenders, one in each hand, 
and held them apart. 

“What do ye mean by fechtin’ like 
dowgs? Eh? Think shame o’ yersels! 
Ye’ll just come off to the station wi’ 
me. No, it’s no use struggling’—to 
the bigger boy they called Sawny—“I 
have ye fast. As for you’’—to the 
smaller one—-“‘ye seem to hae gotten a 
lesson. Your ain mither’ll no ken ye 
with such a nose,” he added, a half 
laugh struggling with his dignity, as 
he noted the wrecked appearance of 
the boy. 

It took but that instant for the onlook- 
ing circle to melt away as suddenly and 
silently as a wreath of wind-blown fog, 
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leaving Macpherson and his two pris- 
oners sole occupants of the pavement. 
“It wasna me began it,” whined the 


bigger boy, beginning to whimper. 
“Him there, he’s a deevil. He’s aye 


fechtin’ an’ reivin’ an’ tearin’ at folk, 
an’ disna gie us peacefu’ lads a chance. 
I’m sure | wadna meddle wi’ onybody 
gin they wad let me alane!” 

“Shut 
small boy. 

“There; hear till him! He’s aye like 
that! It’s no in human nature to stan’ 
it!” 

“Hold yer tongue!” thundered Mace- 
pherson, giving the big boy a shake, 
but in so doing he slightly relaxed his 
grasp. when, in a twinkling, the young 


up, ye lee’r!” growled the 


, 


knave gave an agile twist and 
wrenched himself free. With a hide- 


ous skirl of triumph, he was off down 
the street like a hare. 

“Hurray for Sawny! 
bobby!” yelled an invisible 
from some safe shelter. 

This shout of victory was followed 
scuttle of departing feet, then 
silence fell, and the street was de- 
serted, save for the policeman and his 
remaining charge. 

“Ye hae dune it noo,” remarked the 
small boy, with an irresistible chuckle. 
“That was the bad ane; as for me, I’m 
naebody.” 

“We'll soon see that!” cried Mac- 
pherson, mad at himself for letting the 
other one off so easily. “Ye'll just 
come to the station, an’ we'll very 
speedily see wha ye are.” 

“Deed. ye needna fash takin’ me sae 
far. My name’s jist Johnnie, an’ I’m 
leevin’ oot Newington way the noo.” 

“Oh. ye are, are ye!’’—sarcastically. 
“Weel, maybe ye can tell me what ve 
are doing here at this hour o’ the 
nicht?” 

“T was rinnin’ an errand for a freen 
o’ my ain.” 

“Weel, ve’ll come an errand wi’ me, 


| 


Whar’s yer jacket? 


He’s dune the 
admirer. 


by a 


noo. 
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“I didna pit it on the nicht, it 
seemed sae warmlike.” 

“What day is’t?’’—severely. 

“Aboot the end o’ January, I'm 
thinkin’, but I’m no sure,” replied the 
boy, promptly. 

“And ye found it ower warm for a 
jacket? Yer leein’, that’s what yer 
doing.” 

The boy’s head drooped. 

“Weel, maybe it was a wee bit lee,’ 
he returned, half shamefaced. “I did- 
na happen to hae a jacket the noo, an’ 
I was ower prood to own up.” 


, 


Macpherson turned the boy's face to 
the lamp. 

“Ye have had a 
Ye'’ll be gey an’ sair the morn.” 

“No me!” scoffed the boy. “I'm no 
heedin’ a bit touzle. I wad hae gied 
him larry gin ye hadna come up when 
ye did. Man, it was a peety!” 

The policeman smiled grimly. 

“Ye'll ne dee for want of cheek, ony 
way,” he remarked. “What's that?” 
touching with his toe a small parcel 
which lay near them on the pavement. 
It’s my baps! Jere- 
miah Johnnie, he’s drap’t them! Oh, 
Maister Pollisman, wull ye gie them 
tome’? They're my ain. I'll no budge, 
honor bricht, gin ye'’ll get them.” 

“That's a fine story! How are they 
yours?" 


bonnie dressing. 


“Lord sakes! 


“I cam’ a’ the way here to Widow 
Reilly’s for them. She aye gies me twa 
stale anes for a fardin whenever I can 
won up this gate. She’s a kin’ o’ freen 
o’ mine, ye see.” 

“And what brings them lying here?” 
asked Macpherson, picking the parcel 
up, and about to throw it into thé gut- 
ter. 

“Maister dinna—dinna 
chuck them awa’!” cried the boy in a 
voice of agonized entreaty. ‘“They’re 
my ain. I paid for them wmesel’, 
Surely ye'll let me hae them.” 

“Oh, aye, there they are,” returned 
Macpherson. giving them 


Pollisman, 


carelessly, 
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into the trembling, outstretched hands. 

Johnnie seized the parcel eagerly, and 
stuffed it as well as he could into the 
torn mouth of his trousers pocket. A 
smile of satisfaction crossed his anvx- 
ious, blood-smeared little face. 

“Ye see,” he announced, giving his 
pocket a congratulatory slap, “the 
fecht was a’ aboot they vera baps, an’ 
noo I hae gotten the best o’t!” 

“An’ what business had ye to fecht, 
I would like to ken?” cried Macpher- 
son, giving him a not unkindly shake. 

“That laddie they ca’ Sawny hustled 
me as I cam’ dune the street. I didna 
say muckle at first, for it disna dae 


to be aye spittin,’ ye ken. But when 
he grab’t my baps, Gosh, I couldna 
stan’ that! Sae I showed fecht. The 


ither lads were freens o’ his, they're 
no acquaint wi’ me—I’m naebody, ye 
ken—sae they sort o’ jeered, an’ that 
set my dander up. Gin ye had jist 
bidden awa’ a wee while langer I wad 
hae snod his droddum for him finely!” 

Macpherson laughed—an honest, 
downright laugh. 

“Ye cock sparrow!” he cried, “ye hae 
some pluck, ony way! Come away to 
the station till I see what’s to be done 
wi’ ye.” And he began to step along, 
still holding his captive by the collar 
of his ragged shirt. The boy followed 
the guiding hand obediently, but his 
composure was evidently sorely shaken 
by this new move. He kept muttering 
to himself: 

“Gudesakes! 
what's to 


Lord, 
her? 


What'll I dae? 
peety me, become 0° 
An’ the bonnie baps—oh, this is a sair 
What'll I dae?’ 

muttering about?’ 


looking down at 


mishap! 
“What 
asked the constable, 


are ye 


his small prisoner. 
“Oh, naething, naething! I 
Frost, eh? 


was jist 
It'll 
be a gran’ ploy on Duddingston gin it 


sayin’ it’s a fine nicht. 


hauds. I can earn a wheen pennies 


soopin’, ye ken.” 
Macpherson made no reply, and the 
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boy went on muttering under his 
breath :— 

“Lord, peety me! 
wish I was deid!” 


“Come, come, no more of that noise!” 


Whatll I dae? I 


cried the constable, assuming an angry 
“Speak up if ye have onything 
And he stopped under a lamp- 


tone. 
to say.” 
post, the better to examine his charce. 

Iie was a small, wiry boy about ten 
years old, perhaps a little less, for life 
in a city stamps years only too quickly 
on the young. His clothes were of the 
poorest, and in pitiful rags, his 
pinched little body and arms showing 
through the rents in his shirt. His 
trousers barely held together, and were 
tied with bits of knotted cords round 


blue, 


his waist. His feet were bare, and 
chapped with the cold. His eager, 
anxious little face. all blotted with 


dirt and blood, was raised to the con- 


stable. 

“Well, what ist?’ asked the man, 
reading a question in the imploring 
gaze. 

“Had ye never a wee laddie o ver 
ain, Maister Pollisman?’ 

Macpherson gasped. “What's that 


to you, eh?” 

“Naething, only I was thinkin’ <in 
ye had ye micht be sort o’ inclined to 
hae a saft side to me. I didna dae ony 
real ill, ye ken—fechtin’s no a damned 
sin-—is it, noo?—it’s no like stealing or 
murdering or siclike. Can ye no let 
me off—jist this ance? 
to ask it—but jist this ance?” 

“I'm no going to charge ye, Johnnie,” 
replied Macpherson, kindly. “Dinna 
be fear’t, but I maun take ye tw the 
office till I see what to do wi’ ye. <A 
wee laddie like you shouldna be rinnin’ 
about the streets his lane. We maun 


put a stop to that. It’s all for yer cuid, 


I'm real sweert 


ve ken.” 

“Can ye no dae guid to me anither 
nicht, Maister Pollisman? It jist sae 
happens it’s no vera convenient for me 
to gang to the station the noo.” 
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“Aye! <An’ how's that?" 

Maepherson’s eyes twinkled in his 
rather grim countenance. 

Johnnie shifted uneasily from one 


foot to the other, rubbed his cold hands 
together, blew on them, tucked them 
under his arms before replying: 

“I hae a babby at hame.” 

“A what——?’ 

“A wean—she’s only a babby!” 

“Yer leein’—I ken yer leein’!” 
Macpherson, turning his lantern on to 


averred 


the boy’s face; but the earnest, anxious 
eyes never flinched. 

“Sure’s death!—I’'m tellin’ ye nae lee, 
ao’ she'll get nae supper till I won 
hame.” 

“Where's ver mither?’ 

“She deid a year sin syne dune by at 
Portobello, an’ she tell’t me to come up 
sister o° hers, but 


to the toon to fin’ a 


she was Jeid too, sae | jist wanner 
aboot.” 

“God bless me! An’ where are ye 
living now?” 

The boy hesitated. “That wad be 


tellin’! 
“An’ wha’s wean have ye gotten, eh? 


he replied, slyly. 


9" 


gin yer no leein’? 

“I dinna ken. A woman body aboot 
a month sin syne saw me sitting on a 
doorstep, an’ says she, ‘Here, boy, wull 
ye haud this wean for me a minute’ 
Weel, I grupp't the bit thing, an’ I 
lik’t fine to see its een laughin’ up at 
was in hurry for the 


me, sae I nae 


body to come back, but she never cam’ 
ava.’” 

“The hairtless besom! 
ye do?’ questioned Macpherson, and as 
he spoke, he took his grasp from the 
boy’s collar. 

Johnnie shook himself, 
on either hip, placed 
apart, and looked up squarely at the 
constable. 

“Dae ye mean by that that ye’re gaun 
to let me aff this time, sir?” 

“I’m switherin’ aboot it,” 
Macpherson, amused. 


An’ what did 


put a hand 
his legs well 


returned 
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“Weel, there’s my wurd o° honor, Ul 
no budge till ye gie me leave.” 

“That's all richt, then. Now 
about the wean.” 

“I bided on the doorstep hoor after 
hoor waitin’, but naebody cam’ back, 


tell me 


sae I took the bit thing hame.” 
“And whar will that be?’ 
“Oh, no bide the 
turned Johnnie, with a sly glance. “A 


whar I noo,” re- 


whiles 
this 


grocer body wha’s messages I 


rin has gane me lodgings gey 
while back.” 

“If 1 let ye go free this time, will ye 
take me there?” 
head. It 


measures to 


Johnnie scratched — his 


seemed indeed = strong 
take a policeman into his contidence; 
the ultimate bearings of such a course 
evaded his keenest perception. 

“What for dae ye want to keen noo?” 
he asked, suspiciously eyeing Maecpher- 
son, 

“I won't do ye any harm, laddie; ye 
may trust me.” 

“Weel, sair risk,” re- 
the meditatively. “Yer 
notion o’ hairm an’ mine micht no gree, 
ye ken. But the babby’ll get nae sup- 
till I 
I maun jist chance it. 


it's a risk, a 


turned boy, 


won till her, sae I suppose 
I was dune at 
the ither end o’ the toon on an errand, 


per 


or I wouldna hae left her sae lang. 
Her an’ me’s fine an’ crouse thegither, 
an’ when I earn a bawbee or twa, 


Gosh! the warl’s ower-wee for us.” 
While 
his face 


talking, Johnnie impatiently 


set towards Newington, the 
policeman beside him. 

“She's the bonniest wee doo, wi’ blue 
three blinkin’ teeth. 
the 


no ane.” 


een an’ twa or 


There's no anither in I wad 
chainge her for 


The boy’s steps became faster, as the 


toon 


picture grew more vivid. 


“I chainged my jacket for an auld 
wife’s petticoat for her.” 
“How can a wean get into a petti- 


coat?’ questioned Macpherson. 


“Oh, bide till ye see—it fits her fine— 
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she looks real braw in it. I'm unco’ 
prood o’ her. I wadna gie her awa’ 
for onything. I’m gaun to grow big 
an’ mak’ lots o’ siller, then her an’ me’ll 
get marrit an’ leeve like cushie doos. 
Whiles I'm hungry, but I can aye for- 
get wi’ thinkin’ o’ heaps o’ bonnie 
things. Maist days I can earn a baw- 
bee, but ane day last week I couldna 
manage that ony gate. My, that'was a 
sair day, for the wee lassie grat—’deed 
I’m no sure but what I maybe grat a 
wee bit mesel, but no muckle, ye ken. 
When nicht cam’ on, the grocer body 
whar I leeve gied me a bawbee for 
rinnin’ a message, an’ then we had oor 
supper 0’ baps thegither. She can bite 
them fine noo, I aye gie her the nice 
saft bits, ye see. She'll be real hungry, 
the nicht, for I had nae dinner to gie 
her, an’ she was a wee thing dwiny. 
But I pit her to sleep afore I cam’ awa’, 
sae maybe she'll be a’ richt.” 

“No doubt, no doubt.” returned Mac- 
pherson, reassuringly. the 
grocer gie ye a room, or what?” 

Johnnie chuckled; his thin shoulders 
shook with mirth. 

“A room! think o’ a room! 
Wait till ye see oor wee hoose. Man, 
it’s jist gran’ when we get a pickle 
new strae an’ the nichts are no ower 


“Does 


Gosh, 


eauld.” 

While talking, they had come as far 
as St. Patrick’s Square, and now John- 
nie turned off into the network of 
streets which lies between it and the 
park. The nearer they came to their 
destination the faster grew the boy’s 
pace, until it ended in a deliberate trot, 
accompanied by the long strides of the 
constable. 

By this time, Johnnie had lost all 
fear of his companion, his whole soul 
was intent on reaching his charge with 
the precious “baps” for her supper. 


The deserted streets echoed to the sol- 
emn tread of the policeman’s regula- 
tion 
flight 


boots, which effectually put to 


any homeless wanderers who 
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might be lurking in their neighborhood. 
The lamps flickered dismally as the 
bleak wind swept them, and stars 
looked down from a cold, frosty sky. 

At length, Johnnie stopped abruptly. 
They had reached the shuttered front 
of a small shop. 

He hastily peeped through a crack 
in the shutters. 

“They’re a’ awa’ to bed. I thocht 
they wad he,” he exclaimed. “Weel, 
it disna matter ava’, it’s no the first 
time I hae spieled the yett.” 

And he made for a yard gate at the 
side of the house. Macpherson laid a 
detaining hand on his shoulder. 

“What are ye up to now. Johnnie?” 

“I’m gaun to spiel the yett, then I'll 
I leeve in there, ye ken.” 
now, niy 


open for ye. 
“None of your 
boy,” said the constable, in a tone of 
warning. “If ye play me false it'll be 
the waur for you.” 
Johnnie turned a face full of scorn 


gammoun 


upon him. 

“Me no keep my wurd! I'd 
dee! Here, gie’s a leg up, an’ gin I 
dinna epen the yett ye may shoot me 
deid!” 

“All richt, fire away!” 
pherson; and in another 
Johnnie was over the gate like a mon- 
key, a bolt was withdrawn, and the 
constable found himself in a small yard 
behind a grocer’s shop. It was littered 
with old bottles, tins, wooden cases 
and trodden straw. In the starlight. 
puddles of frozen water glistened here 
and there, out of which stuck odds 
and ends of broken brick and crockery. 

The constable stumbled over a box 
half hidden by straw. 

“Haud up!” cried Johnnie, “we're 
jist there,” and he ran towards a cor- 
ner where an old empty hogshead stood 
with its mouth to the wall. 

There was space sufficient for him tuo 
ereep in between the wall and the 
mouth, and this he immediately did. 

Macpherson stood among the débris 


sooner 


returned Mac- 
moment 
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and threw the light of his lantern 
around. It was a desolate spot, a 
place of fragments, of dismembered 


matter—and what was that poor little 
waif voice reached him from 
the old sugar hogshead but an oddment 
cut from the great web of human life? 

Macpherson could not have explained 
his feelings, but none the less was he 
the heart by the 
which reached him. 

“Wauchen up, my wee dearie! 
I hae brocht ye a fine supper. You an’ 
me'll thegither. There's a 
byman outside, but we'll noo heed him. 
He’s a kind o’ decent chap, an’ll no be 


whose 


stirred to sounds 


See, 


hae't bob- 


hard on us. 
Then the 
deep entreaty. 


Hey, my bonnie doo!” 
voice changed to one of 
“Wull ve no look at yer wee Johnnie? 
Oh. what's ye? Lord, 
what'll I dae, oh, what'll I dae?” 

“Anything the matter, Johnnie?” 
asked Macpherson, tapping 
knuckles on the hogshead, at the same 
drawing the 
away from the wall. 

There was a silence and a rustling of 
straw, then the boy appeared, drawing 
himself out sideways, a baby in his 
arms. He squatted down on the edge 
of the barrel, the child on his knees, 
and raised an anxious. pleading face 
to the constable. 

“T canna wauchen her, she’s sleepin’ 
that soun’—but that'll be real guid for 
her, wull it no 

“Let me see her,” said Macpherson, 
flashing his lantern upon the pair. 


wrang wi’ 


with his 


time mouth carefully 


9 


Johnnie turned the baby's face 
towards the light. 
It was an extremely small child, 


with a pinched, withered little face. 
An old woollen petticoat tied round the 
neck by a tape was its sole garment; a 
string held this together under the 
arms, which showed bare through 
holes cut in the The eyes 
were half closed. the mouth drooped 
open. 


sides. 
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Macpherson started when he saw it. 
The child was dead. 


“Here, give her to me,” he _ said 
kindly, if brusquely. 
Johnnie turned the poor little face 


against his breast, and held it there. 
“Na, na, she wad be fear’t to see 2 

strange when 

My, but she is sleepin’ soun’. 


face she wauchened. 


Isna 


she bonnie? An’ her een are sae blue— 
wait till ye see them.” 

The constable looked round the yard. 
A back door into the grocer’s premises 
und Macpherson went 
over and knocked loudly—the importu- 


opened on it, 


nate, determinate mandate of the law. 
This, several times repeated, brought a 
woman's head out of a window above. 

“Wha’'s that? 
I'll break every bane in yer body the 


If its you, Johnnie, 


morn, when I catch ye.” 
“Come down and open this door at 


once!” called Macpherson, in a tone 
of angry authority. 
“Gudesake! it’s a bobby!” exclaimed 


the woman under her breath, as she 
withdrew hastily from the window. 
the 


opened, and Macpherson made a step 


In a few moments door was 


into the passage. A woman wrapped 
in a big shawl stood behind the door. 

“What do 
vagrants in your yard?" 


you mean by harboring 
demanded the 
constable, angrily. 

“Has that maggotty laddie been taen 
up? Laye said he wad be.” 

“You know rendered 
yerself subject to the law by keepiug 
a boy in that hogshead.” 

“Keep him! Lord sakes, I 
wanted to keep him. I 
rid o’ him.” 

“But ye have been feedin’ him?" 

“Me feedin’ him! No likely! whiles 
I hae gien him a bawbee for rinnin’ 
a message, but I hae aye tell’t the 
guidman he wad won into trouble by 
letting him bide in the yaird.” 

“And the wean——” 


“Oh, ye hae seen the wean. 


that ve have 


never 


couldna get 


Weel. 
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that’s nae business o’ mine. The lad- 
die had her an’ he has keep’t her. A 
whinin’, thrawn, peakit thing. I aye 
said she wad be better deid.” 

“She is dead.” 

“Lord preserve me!” 

“The boy is here, | brought him; an’ 
1 find the child is dead.” 

“Then ye'll jist tak’ him an’ it awa’. 
I'll hae naethin’ mair to dae wi’ either 
o them!” she cried, wrathfully. “The 
bother and they hae been to 
me naebody wad believe, an’ I'll no let 


worry 


them bide here a minute langer.’ 
that laddie for 


ends!” Macpherson. 


“Ye hae used poor 


your ain cried 
“Sending him all over the town on your 
errands at a’ hours of the nicht. An’ 
now ye hae let that infant starve in a 
barrel while he ran yer messages for 
a bawbee. 
“You jist haud a 
yer heid!” cried the woman, 
as though she would shut 
“Me an’ my man has been members 0’ 
the kirk an’ respectit in this neebor- 
hood this mony a lang day, an’ we're 
no like to lose oor characters aboot a 
feckless pauper Tak’ them 
They'll never cross this door by 


A nice set ye are!” 
ceevil tongue in 
making 


the door. 


wean. 


my leave,” 
“But the 
take in the body?” 
“The body! 
I'll hae a summons oot agin 
fleying an honest woman in the middle 
o’ the nicht, an’ sic a ecauld nicht, tae. 
Nae- 
an’ 


wean's dead. Won't you 


Guid sakes! The body! 


you for 


Awa’ wi’ ye an’ bodies! 
body’s 
that I tell ye plainly. 
bury folk I ken wi’oot makin’ a kirk- 


Gae awa’ wi" 


yer 


comin’ into my _ house, 


I have eneuw’ to 


yard o' my front parlor. 
ye!” 


Her 
of words, and she pressed the door 


voice rose in an angry torrent 
against Macpherson, who had stepped 
back, and slammed it in his face. 


He gave the door a savage kick. then 


stood hesitating. 
“Gin ve break my door ye'll hae to 
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pay for't!’ screamed the woman from 
within. 

Then he could hear her muttering as 
she shot the bolt. 

“Body indeed! Think o 
in a body! To hae twa leevin’ dirty 
weans aboot was bad eneu’, but deid 


me takin’ 


ones!—no me.” 

Macpherson stood considering. His 
face was stern, but the eyes were kind. 

Johnnie had been too anxious over 
his charge to give much heed to what 
Was passing. He kept the 
little form to his breast, and murmur- 
ing terms of endearment. 
“Wauchen up, my 
Johnnie’s here wi’ supper for ye. 
what for are ye sleepin’ 
Dinna sleep 
break his hairt gin ye winna open yer 
blue een to him.” 


pressing 


over it 


bonnie doo; yer 


Oh. 
sae soun’? 


Johnnie'll 


sae soun’! 


Macpherson came across the yard 
again and stood over the boy. 

“Oh, Maister Pollisman, [ canna 
wauchen her! She’s sleepin’ ower 


soun’, an’ she’s cauld—jist fin that wee 
hand—oh, gin I could tak’ her beside 
a fire just to warm her for a 
But,” he added, still more sadly, “nze- 
body wad let me sit aside a fire.” 
“Johnnie,” began Macpherson, then 
paused to clear his throat; it was un- 
accountably i usky. “Do you mind 
asking me gin I ever had a wee laddie 


wee, 


0’ my ain?” 

Johnnie nodded—that 
in the far past now. The present ab- 
sorbed all his mind. 

“Well,” continued 
had as bright a wee laddie as ye wad 
His mother an’ 


was a inatter 


Macpherson, “I 


see in a day’s march. 
me fair made an idol of him. 
just about your age when one day he 


He was 


was spieling a ladder—he was aye a 
but pretty 
that day he missed his footing 
fell-—” Macpherson paused again to 
clear his voice—“aye, he fell, and since 
that day we hae had nae wee laddie.” 

Johnnie looked up in interested sym- 


steady—but 
an’ 


steering lad, 
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pathy. The face was. still 
pressed against his ragged shirt. 

“Eh my! That was ill wark,” he re- 
marked, with an old-fashioned air. He 
found it a little hard to withdraw his 


attention from the baby, who lay, a 


baby’s 


cold burden, so close to his heart. 
laddie,” 
a hand on 
want you to 


” 


@ontinued 
the 


come 


“Look here, my 
Macpherson, 
boy’s shoulder, “I 


placing 


home with me—— 
Johnnie’s face showed surprised dis- 
gust. 
“An’ ye said ye wadna chairge me!” 
infinite scorn. 


he cried, with 


“Nor will 1,” cried Macpherson, 
hastily. “That's no my meaning at 
all. I'll just be wanting you to come 


home to the wife an’ me, an’ there you 
The 
wife’s a kind body, she'll be gey an’ 


can bide for a wee while at least. 


pleased to hae a laddie about the hoose 

again.” 
The boy 

speechless amazement, his eyes blink- 


looked up a moment in 
ing in the light of the lantern. 

“I'm no gaun a fit!’ he 
length, in indignation. “Dae ye think 
I wad leave my babby here—no me. 


cried at 


Gang awa’ wi’ ye, an’ leave us oor 


lanes—we'll be a’ recht as we were 


afore.” 

Macpherson leant over and touched 
the baby’s cold face. 

“Pnir wee thing,” he said, feelingly. 
“Ye'll never Johnnie, 
she has left you.” 

“What's that yer sayin’?” cried the 
pushing the child’s away 
him the better to examine it. 
“Leave me? She'll never leave me!” 
Then, noting something unusual in the 
constable’s attitude, “There’s naethin’ 
wrang wi’ her, is there? She'll soon 
be a’ recht again gin I could only get 
her warm.” 

“She'll never be warm again, Johnnie 

she’s dead.” 

“Deid!” cried “Yer 
Hoo daur ye say she’s deid, an’ me left 


leave her, but 


boy, face 


from 


the boy. leein’! 


Oddment. 
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her laughin’ no sae many hoors sin 
syne!” 

“Its gospel truth, my laddie. I 
wadna say such a thing to vex ye—is it 
likely?” 

Johnnie turned the cold, pinched, 


the 
lantern, scanned it eagerly, then laid 
it solemnly, carefully back on his knee. 
“Aye, she’s deid,” was all he said. 
Then he sat silent, a great. vast de- 
spair at his heart, a sorrow for his own 


leaden little face to the light of 


perfect loneliness, which found no ex- 
pression in tears. 

Macpherson stood by, also silent. 
Stars blinked in the frosty sky, and a 


cold, wintry wind lifted stray papers 


and blew them about the yard. The 
problem of life, its mystery, its pa 
thos, touched the soul of the man. 
though his lips would never tind 


words to express his thought. 


“Ye'll come hame wi’ me noo?” he 
asked presently, touching the boy's 
head with an awkward caress. 

Johnnie stirred. 

“Ye mean kindly, I ken,” he an 
swered. “But there’s aye the wean 
yet.” 


“Let me take her,” said Macpherson, 
and putting a the 
dead, he raised the tiny burden into his 
arms. 


reverent hand on 


The boy made no resistance Ile 
rose slowly to his feet, and followed 
the constable out of the yard. 
outside, Macpherson drew the gates to 
gether with a snap which sounded loud 
in the silent street. Johnnie 
his breath with a half 
heard it. It seemed to him the end of 
all things, the echo of 
wail. 

Obediently he kept pace with 
steps of his companion as again they 
the deserted 
but the cheerful prattle of his tongue 


Oneew 


eaught 
sob when he 
a despairing 


traversed cold, streets, 
was silent—he had reached the solemn 
precincts of death, and their shadow 
lay across his soul. 
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Maepherson, with that pitiful little 
burden on his arm, was also silent. To 
him. death was no stranger; but that 
night his soul had been deeply stirred. 


Temple Bar 


DEMOCRATIC 


Neatly, kindly, but very clearly, Lord 
Salisbury gave the world to under- 
stand. from the tables of the Constitu- 
tional Club, that Sir Edmund Monson’s 
new departure in diplomacy was not 
made upon instructions from Downing 
Street. We are glad that this is so, 
though we did not believe it. Some 
time ago, Lord Salisbury complained, 
half humorously, that it was difficult 
to play a rubber with an _ officious 
friend behind your chair, who kept 
shouting, “Why do you lead hearts 
when you have six spades?” or “Why 


throw away the seven of diamonds 
when the five would have taken the 
trick?” The metaphor was not inapt, 


for the international relations between 
any two countries are in reality a game 
of whist in which a Foreign Secretary 
his Ambassador play against a 
Foreign Secretary and his Ambassa- 
dor. There is Lord Salisbury in Lon- 
don and Sir Edmund Monson in Paris: 
and there is M. Deleassé at the Quai 
D’Orsay and M. Cambon at Albert 
Gate. If Lord Salisbury wishes to 
make a communication to the French 
Government, he can either do it by 
writing a despatch to Sir Edmund 
Monson, who comunicates it to M. 
Deleassé; or he may talk to M. Cam- 
hon, who writes the conversation to M. 
Deleassé. When a Foreign Secretary 
Says one thing to the French Ambas- 
sador in London, and writes another 
thing to the British Ambassador in 
Paris. dire confusion is the result. 


For instance, the day after Louis Na- 





Democratic Diplomacy. 


Who shall say that unselfish deeds of 
pure, true-minded charity such as his 
are not recorded in the heart of our 
“Father which art in heaven?” | 

Mrs. J. Hartley Perks. 


DIPLOMACY. 


poleon’s coup d'état, on the 2d Decem- 
ber, 1851, Lord Palmerston told Count 
Walewski, the French Ambassador in 
London, that he approved of the step. 
Two days later, he sent a despatch to 
Lord Normanby, our Ambassador in 
Paris, instructing him to express no 
opinion on passing events, and not to 
meddle in the internal politics of 
France. Lord VPalmerston explained 
that he merely expressed his personal 
opinion to Count Walewski; but that 
the despatch was the opinion of the 
Cabinet, an explanation which was so 
far from satisfying the Prime Minister, 
Lord John Russell, that he dismissed 
the Foreign Secretary. A glance at 
the life of Lord Palmerston, at the 
memoirs of Talleyrand, Beust, or Lord 
Malmesbury, will surely convince the 
most cocksure democrat that of all the 
branches of politics, diplomacy is the 
most complicated, the most scientific, 
and the one requiring the longest train- 
ing for its practice. Can there be 
greater madness than to call upon the 
general public to take a hand in such 
a game? Palmerston complained bit- 
terly of the ignorance of his colleagues, 
and said that very few public men in 
England followed foreign politics 
closely enough to be able to take an 
intelligent part in debate. If this is 
true of Cabinet Ministers, how much 
truer is it of the man in the street, and 
of the leader writer! We all 
know the gentlemen who write the 
leading articles in the newspapers. 
They are all honorable men, educated 


even 

















Democratic 


at public schools and the universities, 
and, with one or two exceptions, scorn- 
fully ignorant of foreign languages, 
foreign history, foreign courts, foreign 
politicians, and foreign geography. 
Yet these are the men who, with the 
utmost gravity, undertake to tell Lord 
Salisbury and the nation what should 
be done in any given crisis of interna- 
tional politics. It is one of the most 
striking paradoxes of English journal- 
ism that its sense of responsibility 
seems to vary in the inverse ratio of 
the importance of the subject. If some 
topic of domestic politics is on the car- 
pet, such as the law of licensing or 
registration, it will be discussed with 
an informed sobriety and a careful 
consideration of all the interests con- 
cerned that make our Press the admi- 
ration of the world. But if it is a ques- 
tion involving the calamity of war, 
the killing of thousands, the spending 
of millions, and the arrest of industrial 
development for perhaps half a cen- 
tury, grave argument gives place to 
vulgar boasts and threats and imputa- 
tions, the one thing needful being to 
take a strong line against the foreigner. 
Any one who dares to hint that there 
may be two sides to the question, or 
at least that good breeding demands 
some such assumption, is too often de- 
nounced as unpatriotic. And it is to 
this tribunal that the democratic di- 
plomatist appeals! The best argument 
for signed articles is that the newspa- 
pers would thereby be deprived of the 
power of making mischief in interna- 
tional disputes. It is urged in favor 
of the system of public diplomacy that 
the nation is the best judge of its own 
interests. In domestic politics, yes, 
though not always. In foreign poli- 
tics it is hardly ever seized of the in- 
formation requisite to form a correct 
judgment. In the eighteenth century 
the aristocracy did not take the public 
into their confidence. Yet the wars 
waged by Chatham and 


his son 
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snatched the new world from France, 
and laid the foundations of our Em- 
pire. The first European war as to 
which the British public may be said 
to have been consulted, was that in the 
Crimea; and they were strongly in 
favor of that not very creditable, cer- 
tainly unfortunate, and probably un- 
necessary, campaign. Of all kinds of 
cant the most dangerous is that of tak- 
ing into the confidence of serious ex- 
perts in diplomacy a public which 
ean only judge right by accident, and 
whose anonymous impulse may plunge 
the world into immeasurable calamity. 

It is the fashion to assume that the 


old diplomacy was muddling and 
feeble, and that its secrecy merely 
cloaked incompetence. Sometimes it 


was so, no doubt, as when Lord Palm- 
erston begged our Minister at Naples 
(his brother, by the way) to put some- 
thing more interesting in his 
spatches than the movements of the 
Royal Family. But Lord Palmerston 
guided the foreign policy of this coun- 
try for nearly a quarter of a century 
under the secret system, and no one 
can accuse him of want of clearness 
or courage. In 1831, upon the rupture 
Belgium and Holland, the 
French troops occupied Belgium. Lord 
Palmerston wrote to Lord Granville, 
Ambassador in Paris. in 
“One thing is 
French must go out of Belgium. or we 
have a general war, and war in a given 
number of days.” In 1840, France 
showed a disposition to support Me- 
hemet Ali against the Sultan. which 
was contrary to the policy of 
Britain. Lord Palmerston thereupon 
sent the following instructions to our 
Ambassador: “If Thiers should again 
hold to you the language of menace, 
however indistinctly and vaguely 
shadowed out, pray retort upon him to 
the full extent of what he may say to 
you; and, with that skill of language 
which I know you to be the master of, 


de- 


between 


our these 


words: certain—the 


Great 
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convey to him, in the most friendly and 
inoffensive manner possible, that if 
France throws down the gauntlet, we 
shall not refuse to pick it up; and that 
if she begins a war, she will to a cer- 
tainty lose her ships, colonies, and 
commerce before she sees the end of 
it; that her army of Algiers will cease 
to give her anxiety, and that Mehemet 
Ali will just be chucked into the Nile.” 
Certainly no fumbling or humbug 
about this; and yet Lord Palmerston 
kept us out of war without stopping 
every ten minutes to feel the popular 
pulse. Is there, under the new di- 
plomacy, any Ambassador whose infiu- 
ence can be compared with that of the 
Great Eltchi at Constantinople? “Ex- 
cept that a frigate under the English 
flag lay at anchor in the Golden Horn, 
there was no seeming change in the 
outward world. Yet all was changed. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had entered 
once more the palace of the English 
Kmbassy. The event spread a sense of 
safety, but also a sense of awe. It 
seemed to bring with it a confusion to 
the enemies of Turkey, but austere re- 


The Saturday Review. 


proof for past errors at home, and pun- 
ishment where punishment was due. 
and an enforcement of hard toils and 
painful sacrifices of many kinds, and a 
long farewell to repose. It was the an- 
gry return of a king whose realm had 
been suffered to fall intodanger.” Mak- 
ing allowance for Kinglake’s pictur- 
esque style, one cannot help contrast- 
ing this sort of influence with the ami- 
able vacuity or confused meddling 
which characterizes too many of our 
modern diplomatists. Indeed, nothing 
is more serious to-day than the 
lack of commanding ability in our 
diplomatic service. It cannot be 
that there is less cleverness; it 
must be that there is more ner- 
vousness. When an Ambassador is 
thinking what the newspapers will say 
about his despatch, or is waiting for 
the next cable from his chief, his power 
of initiative is gone. We hope that 
Lord Salisbury, and Lord Rosebery, 
too,when his turn comes, will revert 
to reticence, for publicity is impairing 
the influence of our diplomacy, and im- 
perilling the peace of the world. 


AN APOLOGY. 


1 hold not lightly by this world of sense, 
So full it is of things that make me cheer. 
I deem that mortal blind of soul and dense, 


To whom created joys are less than dear. 


The heaven we hope for is not brought more near 


By spurning drops of love that filter thence: 


In Nature’s prism some purple beams appear. 
Of unrevealéd light the effluence. 

Then count me not, O yearning hearts, to blame 
Because at Beauty’s call mine eyes respond, 


Nor soon convict me of ignoble aim, 
Who in the schools of life am frankly fond; 
For out of earth's delightful things we frame 


‘Our only visions of the world beyond. 
Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 

















A PERSIAN GULF 


The scheme for uniting the Mediter- 
ranean with the Persian Gulf by a rail- 
way from Tripoli to Koweyt has been 
for some time under the consideration 
of the Sultan and the Sublime Porte. 
It is now stated that with 
favor in both instances, as an eftfica- 
cious means of opening up one of the 
richest and most fertile portions of the 
Sultan’s dominions. The application 
for the concession has been made by 
Count Viadimir Kapnist, cousin of the 
Russian Ambassador in Vienna, in the 
name of the syndicate, including Eng- 
lish, French. Russian and Belgian ele- 


it meets 


ments. 

The chief engineer's report recalls the 
fact that the establishing 
railway communication Eu- 
rope and the East has been discussed 
from time to time for the last seventy 
vears. Neither the successful exploita- 
tion of the Suez Canal, nor the import- 


scheme of 
between 


aut political changes which have lately 
taken place, have affected the want of 


rapid transit between the East and 
West. which is felt now more than 
ever. It dwells upon the immense 


gain to the world of opening up and re- 
storing to its ancient fertility and pros- 
perity the marvellously rich country 
traversed by the Euphrates and Tigris, 
the cultivation of which would 
incalculable value as a food-producing 
district, both to India and to Western 
Europe. the 
enormous addition to the wealth of the 


be of 


This, independently of 


world that would result from the plac- 
ing under the immediate influence of 
that the Turkish 
thus bringing Persian 
products within easy reach of the great 
The advantages that 


civilization part of 


empire, and 
trading centers. 
would accrue to Turkey are too self- 
evident to require emphasizing. 

It is proposed to build a main trunk 


A Persian Gulf Railway Scheme. 


RAILWAY SCHEME. 


line from the Mediterra- 
nean, to Koweyt, on the Persian Gulf, 
and to establish ports and harbors at 
each terminus; as also a branch line 
from Khanikin, on the Persian fron- 
tier, to Kerbela and to Nedjef (via Bag- 
dad and Musseyib, on the Euphrates). 
Preferential rights for the construction 


Tripoli, on 


and exploitation of a series of branch 
railways are included in the project, 
as also the exclusive right to establish 


landing-stages and wharves on the 
rivers, and bonded warehouses and 


goods depots in the stations and towns 
traversed by the Other 
rights are included in the concession, 


railway. 


such as those of draining and irrigat 
ing large extents of territory. and of 
working all mines, 
bitumen and salt deposits not yet con- 
ceded, within fifty kilometres on eac! 
side of the line. 
that, without diminishing to any great 
extent the receipts of the Suez Canal, 
the shortening of the journey between 
Europe and the East would create and 
through trattic 
mails and 


petroleum wells. 


The report estimates 


develop a for 


and 


passen 
gers for lighter and 
more valuable articles of merchandise. 

In the opinion of the chief engineer, 
the two terminus ports—namely, Trip- 
oli and Koweyt—could easily be made 
safe and commodious for almost any 
number of vessels of the largest ton 
nage, and the sea journey to the East 
by this route would thereby be ren- 
dered the shortest possible, and would 
de free from the many dangers and in- 
conveniences which are encountered 
in the present transit through the Red 
Sea and the Arabian Gulf. The report 
goes on to say that from Tripoli the 
line would follow the sea coast as far 
as the Nahr-el-Kebir, and then up the 
that the 


and easiest pass which could be found 


course of river over lowest 
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through the chain of mountains run- 
ning parallel to the Syrian coast. The 
line would reach a summit level of 
about two thousand feet above the sea 
between Tripoli and Homs, on a pla- 
teau of hard black basalt. Thence it 
would proceed to Homs, which is about 
one thousand, five hundred feet above 
the sea, and on through Palmyra, past 
numerous villages, to Rahaba, on the 
Euphrates, following, in the main, the 
present caravan route. The railway 
would go down the valley of the Eu- 
phrates as far as El Kaim, then over 
the plains to Hit, where it would cross 
the river and proceed to Iskanderieh, 
the junction for Bagdad and for Khan- 
ikin (on the Persian frontier), and to 
Kerbela and Nedjef, the famous 
shrines and burial places of the Per- 
sian Mohammedans, on the _ south; 
thence, in as nearly a straight line as 
possible, the great alluvial 
plain between the two rivers to Kurna, 
where it would again cross the Eu- 
phrates and be continued to Basra, and 


across 


The London Times. 


Remember. 


thence, across the country to Koweyt, 
on the Persian Gulf. 

The engineer affirms that there are 
no special difficulties on any part of 
the route, while the greater portion of 
it is through an easy country. The 
railway is to be of the standard gauge, 
and constructed so that a mean speed 
of forty miles per hour may be main- 
tained throughout. The journey from 
sea to sea would take less than twenty- 
four hours, including stoppages. The 
voyage from Koweyt to Bombay 
would be rather shorter than between 
Aden and Bombay, and as the port of 
Tripoli in the Mediterranean would be 
nearer to Brindisi, Trieste, Constanti- 
nople, and other points of departure of 
the different mail routes than is Port 
Said, the time saved would be that 
which is now taken up by the transit 
of the Red Sea. It is, therefore, 
reckoned that, instead of thirteen days 
from Brindisi to Bombay. the time oc- 
cupied by the journey would not ex- 


ceed eight days. 


REMEMBER. 


I'm full to the brim wi’ the joys o’ my life; 

‘Cause a Lome an’ a bairn an’ a peart li’l wife 

Be more, by 2a deal, than my share o’ gude things. 
Theer idden nought sweeter as airth ever brings. 


Come trouble, come sorrows, come change an’ come chance; 
Come the ups an’ the downs of this plaguey auld dance, 

I'll never forget to the end o’ my days. 

My journey wance took me by butivul ways. 


Ban’t fair to your reason, when all's said an’ done, 
To cry out you’m cold at the set o’ the sun. 

So when the dark sorrows do find ’e at last. 

Just mind as you've had plenty gude in the past. 


Cornish Magazine. 


Eden Phillpotts 








